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Mates. 
ARMOUR-CLAD SHIPS. 


Strengthening ships with armour-plates or 
shields would seem to be no modern invention. 
It was practised in the age of Elizabeth, and with 
considerable success. ‘This appears from the fol- 
lowing curious extract, which is taken from a 
contemporary MS. preserved in the State Paper 
Office. It was penned in the year 1596 by “poor 
Capt. John Yong of Gt Lawraunce Powltneis- 
lane, in London, neare to the oulde Swanne,” a 
veteran of forty years’ experience in naval affairs. 
Like too many more of our early mechanical 
geniuses, he profited little by his skill, and (to the 
disgrace of the queen) still less by his patriotism. 
The captain was specially employed in the memor- 
able summer of '88 “ for the discovery of the Duke 
of Medina,” i. ¢. to give warning to the govern- 
ment of the approach of the Spanish Armada. 
He was afterwards associated with another oflicer 
of his own rank named Prowse, in disposing the 
fire-ships which effectually dispersed that magnifi- 
cont fleet when anchored off Calais—a service for 
which the poor gentleman was never remunerated, 
hor even compensated for his “own great ship, 
worth more than a thousand pounds,” which was 
one of the eight selected for combustion. A very 
curious document is the inventory of her contents. 
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Yong’s paper, or “ motion” as he designates it, 
is addressed to the Earl of Essex. By substitut- 
ing shields for “frames,” and rendering his account 
in modern English, it then might very well pass 
for o1 descriptions of experiments in 
naval architecture, and the resisting powers of a 
ship’s hull, with which we are now-a-days so 
frequently favoured by contending engineers : — 
fol- 


re of those 


“ May it please yor hono 
lowing :— 

“If y* maye please yo honot to thinke good of this 
mocon to the greate strengthening of her Ma'y navye, as 
‘ther princes have bin inforced to doe the like; that is to 
of the greatest shippes and me of the others 
put into frames made of straight & smothe rownde 
ists, not verye bigg but reasonable; & the frames to be 
in this sorte, viz. ffrom the fore parte of the fore- 
castell on the one side, & soe all alongst & rownde abowte 
the poope alsoe, & soe all alongst the other side upp to 
the fore parte of the forecastell alsoe; & that theare 
muste bee made rounde holes through the ships side no 
bigger then thende of the masts will goe in, close & 
straighte to fill the wholes; & the eandes of the masts 
must be made fast downe to the dex or overlops; but you 
must remember to place the eandes within boorde, iuste 
betweene yor greate peece, for hindering of the trauesing 
of them in the tyme of seruice, & the longe masts we" 
muste make the frame without boorde, & theye must 
be made faste to the eandes of them w'*owte boorde, & 
fastened w' strong plates of Iron made of purpose, or 
ells with bowlts rings & forlocks, within boorde & without 
alsoe; and yo" frames maie be in lengthe withowte borde 
i0 or 12 foot longe, or longer or shorter at yo" pleasure; 
but the King of Denmarke in bis ships their frames 
wear eightene, ffowre & twentie, & thirtie foot longe 
withowt borde; but in my opinion they weare to mon- 
sterous longe; but w**in borde thende of your masts 
maye be as shorte as yo" shall thinke good. By this pol- 
lecye two hundreth men shalbe able to hold owte a 
thowsande men, yea two thowsande men, & alsoe the 
enemie lying in this greate daunger so neare to o* greate 
ordynance, & theye being not able by noe meanes pos- 
sible to make entrie for the frames, & wee maye easelie 
sincke them or spoile them in shorte time; & these 
frames will not hinder the tackling of the shippe, & yo" 
may take them of & on when yo" thincke good. I have 
seene the King of Denmarke inforced to doe all this, or 
lls the King of Sweathlande woulde not have lefte him 

t one shippe, & if he had lefte his navye he had loste 

kingdome alsoe, for the Kinge of Sweathlande his 
ships weare more in nomber & bigger, & muche better 
manned, wt" abundance of all warlike furniture & muni- 
con, & of greate copper peeces w** shoote a hondreth 
waight of osementes* or shot at euery shot; & cuery 
one of his good ships weare made of saker shot proof 
ibove in their cage works, & betweene winde & water of 
cannon shote proof, to keepe them from sincking; and 
theve had alsoe greate murdering peeces of copper to 
scowre their fights. Moreouer, the frames aforesaide are 
rood to be used especiallye in the narrow seas, yf the 
greate inuincible fleete of the Spaniards doe come againe, 
for the frames will make o* navie ten thousand men 
stronger then ener theye weare before. I meane, if all 
or the moste parte be put into fframes of o* men-a-war 
heere pnt at home, for that the frames are not to be used in 
farre & longe voyages excepte yo" will bestowe them in 
yor ships some parte within borde & some parte w"owt, 
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the longest lasht w'owt borde, & when yo" come wheare 
yor enemies bee yo" maye sone put them owt for yo" de- 
fence; but it will be troblesome to carrie.” 

In the same paper, Capt Yong suggests the re- 
vival of “the oulde fashion, in the time of King 
Henry VIIL.,” of having “a chaine nettinge of 
iron” suspended to the sides of the largest men- 
of-war; the adjusting of which he describes at 
length. He strongly urges its re-adoption in the 
Royal Navy as a perfect safe-guard, both against 
the fire-works of the enemy, and their attempts at 
boarding. B. 





CURLL’S VOITURE LETTERS. 


My attention has been directed to the following 
strange story in reference to the above, told by 
Mr. Carruthers in the Appendix to the second 
edition of his Life of Pope: — 

“Since the first edition of this work was published, 
the following manuscript note has been discovered in a 
copy of Pope’s Works, which belonged to Francis Douce, 
the eminent antiquary : 

“* The Miss Blount which our son Charles mentioned to 
you, was your granddaughter, begotten by Charles himself. 
Bookseller Curll, having good success with publishing 
a volume of letters of Mr. Pope’s and others, he pro- 
ceeded to a second, and, by laying out far and wide, for 
letters of all sorts, he has now, I think, made them up 
6 vols When Charles found him so greedy of letters, he 
translated three or four letters of Voiture’s to Madlle. 
Rambouillet, &c., and sent them by the Penny Post to 
Curil as Pope’s to Miss Blount, and Curll has not fail’d 
to publish them to the world as such.’—From a letter 
written by Mr. J. Plumtre to his wife Annabella, dated 
Jermyn Street, | May, 1744.” 


It is impossible that Mr. Carruthers can be- 
lieve this story; it runs counter to his recorded 
opinions, after an examination of the original 
letters still preserved among the Rawlinson MSS., 
and yet he published it, to the certain bewilder- 
ment of the trusting public, without an attempt 
to support it by authority. The extraordinary 
Note must have been discovered within half a 
dozen years; why not tell us when, where, and 
by whom? Douce left his library to the Bod- 
leian. Is the edition of Pope's Works to be 
there found? Is the note in Douce’s hand- 
writing? If yes, a dozen questions still remain 
to be answered before it could be received in 
evidence. Where is the original letter? How 
can it be authenticated ? 

Mr. Carruthers, before he received this in- 
formation, had stated the facts correctly, and pro- 
nounced judgment. I agree with him that the 
letters are in the handwriting of Pope, somewhat 
disguised; but there is better evidence than 
hand-writing ; they have all been crowded into 
one single sheet of quarto paper, and the letter 
to Curll was written on the half sheet which 
enclosed them —here we have evidence of the 
writer’s paper-sparing habits, to which Swift 
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alluded — and they are indorsed in those print. 
like letters in which Pope delighted. 

The pretended statement of Mr. Plumtre cop. 
tains internal evid its un 
*“QOur son Charles,” it appears, “ tr 
2s to Maile. R 


Po 





nee of truthfulness 


nelated thres 
or four letters of Voiture’s umbouillet. 
&e., and sent them by the Penny to Curl,” 
Why should the young gentleman take the trouble 
to translate them, seeing that they were already 
translated ? Two translations of Voiture’s Ze. 
ters had been published — one in 1657, and§ th 
other in 1715 and a writer, in The Grub Stree 
Journal, believed to be Pope himself, says, “ they 
are not so much as transcribed anew from the 
French, but taken from an old English trans. 
lation, published in 1657.” Further: “ They 
are word for word transcribed, excepting only 
two or three words, to adapt them more to these 
times, and a quotation from Shakspeare.” Son 
Charles, we are told, then sent the letters, which 
he did not translate, “ by the Penny Post t 
Curll.” This admits of direct disproof, and j 
conclusive against the wh The 
letters were nol sent by post; there is no trace of 
a post-mark on the cover; and the direction is 


le foolish story. 


further evidence, if further can be required 
They are addressed — 
Fo 
Mr. Edmund Curil, Booksel n Rose Street, 
Covent Garden, 
Londor 


Carriage Paid 


The “ London,” the “Carriage Paid,” and the 
absence of a Post-oflice stamp, are conclusive. 


D. 
ENTRIES RELATING TO CLERGYMEN, IN THE 
PARISH REGISTER OF ROMFORD, CO. ESSEX 


The following extracts from the Church Regis- 
ters of the important market town of Romford, 
may be interesting to the genealogical readers of 
“N. & Q.” The burials, especially, will form 
valuable additions to Newcourt. 

I have very carefully examined these Regis- 
ters, and believe that I have included every entry 
in any way relating to clergymen, to be found ia 
them for about two hundred and fifty years. 
Here and there the registers are defective ; and 
for obvious reasons, I send nothing later than 
A.p. 1790. 

The Romford Registers begin in the year 1561, 
and have been pretty well kept throughout. 

Baptisms. 
ffrancis Holden, filius Thomas Holden. 


Laurence, filius Mr. Hill, Minister. 
Elizabeth, filia Willm. Tichbourne, Mi- 


1591, Aug. 1. 

1594, Sep* 25. 

1596, Deer 25. 
nister. F 

1619, June 19. Lydia Morse, filia John Morse, muri ¢- 
pelle de Rumford. 
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nt 10. Thomas Morse, 

Rumford, 

1622, March 3. Anne Morse, daughter of do. 
», Dect 29. Elizabeth Petehy, daughter 

Petchy, mir at Havering. 


fHavering Atte Bower, near 
the Havering Church R 
Romford. } 


1637. March 25. Mary Peac hie, daug 
1659, Dec’ 11. Marye Vaughan, daug 
Vaughan, Minister. 
), Deer 30. Edward Vaughan, son of do. 
2, Jany 12. Elizabeth, daughter of do. 
1664, Oct® 2. Plfillip Peck, son of Mr. 
Minister. 

1668, Nov. 27. Daniell Peck, sonn of Phillip Peck, Minis- 

ter ily 

Martha Peck, daughter of Mr. Phillip Peck, 

Minister of Rumford. 

1f 72, De 14, Geor; e Pec k, son of do. 

4, May 14. Elizabeth Peck, dau chter of do. 

676, Feb. 17. John Peck, sonne of do.; borne the 

inst. 
8, Jany 15. 
80, May 18. 
Clerke. 
1683, ffeb. 4. Simon 
Minister here. 
706, May 23. Mary, daughter of Mr. 
Cle ~~ and Eliz. 
—, Aug. 4. florence, daugh 
Clerici, and Mary. 

, Oct? 7. John, son of the Rev. Dr. John Searl, Rec- 
tor of Willingale, and Vicar of North Weal, and 
Mrs. Judith his wif ., bv James Hotchkis, 
Chaplin. ; 

1730, Oct® 30, Will son of ve Rev. Mr. Rie’ 

md Eli his \ wife, Romford, 

1733, March 9. Ann, daughter of the 

and Eliz. 

ne, daughter of Mr. Ralph 


1420. S 


of Mr. John 





Romford. For many 
’ 


years, risters were included at 
John P. 
Edward 


rlter of Mr. 
rhter of Mr. 


Phillip Peck, 


1670, Nov. 4. 


Abigail Peck, daughter of do. 


Mary Peck, daughter of Philip Peck, 


Peck, son of Mr. Peck, 


Philip 


John Tomlins, 


ter of Mr. Sam! Dunston, 


’ bapt 


Rey. Mr. Ralph 
Bolton 
i, April 5. Ja Bolton and 
y® Rev. Mr. 
Romford. 
hter of y* Rev. Mr. Ral 


: t 





* 12. Philip, son of 
and Frances his wife, 
Mary, daug 
- Bolton, and Eliz. his wife. 
(42, Nov. 5. Frances, daughter of ve Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Frances Fletcher. ~ 
2, Oct 8 Simon Hillat, son of the 
Heath and Ann, Romford. 
\754, Jany 23, Elisabeth, daughter of do. 
Jany 27. Ann, daughter of do, 
«6, March 24. Richard, son of do. 
iat, > een 14, Richard Gilbert, son of do. 
» April 16. Half baptized, James John, son of the 
Rev James and Ann Ridley, Romford (James 
7” Ridley, Chaplain) [sic] ; 
64, a 29. Ann, daughter of James 
ey. 
1765, May 29. Me ary 


Philip Fletcher, 


T 1 
,» vune 10 


Rey. Mr. 


John 











and Ann Rid- 


Judah, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
__ . James Ridley, and Anne his wife 

1767, April 29. hon son of the Rev. John William H p- 
- kins, Chaplain of Romford, and M ary his wife. 
Aut ’, Sept. 29. Margaret, daughter of do. 

89, May 13. Mary Ann, daughter of the Rev. 
Stewart (dec, late Vicar of Campsey Ash, 
and once C urate of this chs apel), and Eliz. his 
wife; born 10 Jany, 1784; privately baptized 
Feb. following, and * admitted into the , Church 
this 13 May 





Wm. 


Suff. ; 





son of John Morse, mir of 
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1689, Dect 23. William 
Mandrett, a mast 
and Elizabeth Peck, daughter of Mr. Phillip 
Peck, Minister of Romford. 





1713, Aug. 6. The Reverend Mr, Art r 
of Morten in this county, Wid", = 
delphia Mildmay of Marks, sin; l 
by a 

[ Philadelp ghter « f Francis 1c alias Mild- 


may, Esq., of Marks in this 4 aris 
1719, Aug. 11. The Reverend Mr. John Maryon, of White 
Roothing, in y* Co., s., and Mrs, Jane Weller, s., 
of y* Town, were m* by a Licence. 
July 26. Rev. William Stewart, of this Parish, 
eon and Elisabeth Meredith of this P., sp., 
1 minor. Present—RKichard Meredith, Theophilus 
Denison Hume. 
1788, May 1. The Rev. 


177A, . 





la 


Matthew Willson of y® Parish of 
St. Mary, Cambridge, and Frances Barwis of this 
? Married by Licence. Present Jane Jacl 
1 Barwis, Rich. Wyatt, Dorothy Milnes 
Burial 
1566, Sept. 15. Sepultus fuit J 
senex et literatus. 


yhannes Acanthus qui fuit 


Query if in Holy Orders? } 
605, May 3. Mar Willm. 
i611, Sey 24 Joyce 

Minister. 
1612, Aug. 18. Mr. Anthony Warde, Mynister. 
5, June 5. James Morse, son of John M., mur of y 


Ti hborne, Minnister. 


Perryn, daughter to Mr. Perrin, 


word. 
March 17. 

a mur, 
19, May 5 


1618, George Crosse, a gram" scholler, son of 


Margarett flirman, dauchter of Mr. flirman, 





mur at Havering. 
1620, Septt 15. Thomas Morse, son of Jo. M., mur. 
1621, June 9. _ Morse, d ichter of Jo. M., mnr. 
1627, M oe ne Mo shter of John M. 
—, Nov. Thoms is — eeg son of John. 
1628, July 16. John Morse, son of John. 


~, Nov. 16. Sidrack Simson, son of Mr. § 
mur of London. 
1648, Jan? 31. John Morse, Minister of Romford. 
1665, Nov. 15. A Male Child of Mr. Phillip 
1667, Jany 12. A female Ch. of Mr. Peckes. 
166%, Feb. 7. George Stonehouse, sonn of Robt. S., Clerke. 
1673, Jany 21. Martha Peck, daughter of Mr. Phillip 
Peck, Minister of R. 
Nov. 13. Mary Blackmore, w 
Clerke, from Hare St. 
1679, May 15. Mrs. Mary S., 
Romford, Clerke. 
1683, Dect 14. Mr. Robert Stonehouse, Clerke, from Chil- 
derditch. 
1684, July 18. Mr. 
1686, Nov. 5. Edward 
Robt. Stonehou 
, Feb. 10. Ze 
Cockerells, at that time a manor house of importance 
near Hare Street, a village in this parish. 
1690, Dect 23. Mrs. Mary Pecke, wife of Mr. 
Pick, Minister. 
Feb. 5. Prudentia Noble, daughter of Mr. 
Noble, of Havering, Minister. 
1695, Sept 2. Mr. Robert Stoneh« 
We x<dham Mortimer. 
Eliz. Noble, daughter of Mr. 
“ ‘Terk, of Hi avering. 


1678, ife of Wm. Blackmore, 


wife of Robt. Stonehouse of 


Wm. Blackmore, Clerke, from Hare St. 
Stonehouse, the younger son of 
se, Clerke, dec, from Li 
hariah Fitch, Clerke, from Cockerells. 


yndon. 


Phillip 
1692, Mark 


Clerk, minister of 





Mark Noble, 
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1695, Nov. 25. Mr. Philip Peck, Clerk, minister of this 
parish, 
1697, July 20. Edw. Whiston, Clerk of this ward. 
1703, May 10. Mary, daughter of Mr. Robertson, 
Pre ut h r. 
1706, Aug. 19. florence, 
Clergyman, 
* Mem. that Sam! Keckwich, Curate of Romford, 
und Vicar of Raneham, died y* 18 day of 7ber, 
1706, and was buried y* 23 do. at Rancham; and 
that Mr. Roberts, Vicar of Hornchurch, was 
pleas’d to appoint me, J. Hotchkis, to succeed 
him; and y* [ entered upon y* curacy y* 14 day 
of October, 1706.” 
1715, July 11. The Rev. Mr. John Bret, Curate of Dagen- 
ham, native of y* place. 
1718, Dect 7. Mrs. Judith Searle, relict of y* Rev. Dr. 
John Searle, late Rector of Willingale. 
1734, Oct" 21. The Rev. Mr. James Hotchkis, M. M. R. 
1735, Feb. 14. Mrs. Eliz. Hotchkiss. 
—, Oct’ 26. Philip Fletcher, son of the Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher. 
1737, May 12. The Rev. Mr. Ralph Bolton. 
1750, July 14. The Rev. Mr. Richard Monins, buried at 
Charlton, near Dover, in Kent. 
1758, Oct® 10. Simon Hillat, infant son of the Rev. Mr. 
John Heath and Ann his wife, Romford. 
1754, Jany 9. Margaret, relict of the Rev. Mr. Hans De- 
veril, Felstead. 
1755, May 15. Elisabeth, infant daughter of the Rey. 
Mr. John Heath and of Ann his wife. 
——, June 4. Ann, infant daughter of do. 
1756, May 7. Richard, infant son of do. 
—, y» 14. John, son of do. 
1765, March 1. The Rev. Mr. James Ridley. 
For ninety-five years after this time, no clerical in- 
terment appears on the Register. } 


Dunston, a 


laughter of Mr 


Epwarp J, SAGE. 
16, Spenser Road, Newington Green. 


flinar Rotes. 
‘Trtemacuus : Mentor’s Vesser.—lI have been 
surprised, in reading the Seventh Book of Tele- 
machus, at the account of the building of Mentor’s 


ship, and unable to reconcile it with the sound | 


judgment and consistency of Fenelon. Mentor, 
at the suggestion of Calypso, goes to a cavern ; 
finds the requisite tools, cuts down some tall 
poplar trees, and builds a vessel ready for sea— 
all by himself, and all in a single day! When we 
read this, we think we must have got hold of the 
Arabian Nights, and of Aladdin's lamp, instead of 
a sober, classical composition of the illustrious 
Fenelon. He seems to have considered some ex- 
planation needed for a feat so incredible ; but the 
one which he offers affords but a poor apology. 
Mentor is, of course, the goddess Minerva in dis- 
guise: and so the author thinks it sufficient to 
observe: “Que la puissance et l'industrie de 
Minerve n'ont pas besoin d'un si grand tems pour 
achever les plus grands ouvrages.” 

But if we allow full value to this solution of a 
most startling difficulty, it will be still impossible 
to reconcile such a statement with consistency in 
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the author's story. Calypso is not permitted to 
know Minerva under the guise of Mentor : she is 
only allowed to regard him as some very wise 
Yet she expresses no sur. 
prise at beholding the astounding and incredible 
| performance of Mentor —a vessel completed by 
a single pair of hands in one day; and it never 
enters into her thoughts that the man who could 
perform such a feat must be more than mortal, 
Surely here is an inconsistency, quite out of cha- 
racter and keeping with the professed object of 
the narrative—the concealment of Mentor’s real 
character from Calypso. F. C. H. 


INTELLIGENCE ATTRIBUTED 70 INANIMATE 
Tuines.—I was witness to a curious instance of 
this a short time ago. A scientific friend has 4 
very good chronometer, in which he takes great 
interest. It had been cleaned, and he called at 
the watchmaker’s to say, it went with great regu- 
larity, but had a losing rate of rather more ac- 
count than he liked, and he requested some 
alteration made to the regulator. The man 
looked at it carefully some time, and at last said, 

“ Really, Sir, I think you would do it better 
yourself. You see, Sir, you know the watch, and 
the watch knows you. I think you would succeed 
better with it than I should.” We often hear 
sailors speak of their ships as if they had sense 
| and feeling, but I never heard a watch so : 


spoken 
of before. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

LINES WRITTEN ON A PANE or Grass. — The 


following lines are (or were) visible on a window- 
| pane of the Hotel des Pays-Bas, Spa, Belgium :— 
| “1793. 
| “T love but one, and only one, 
Oh Damon, thou art he; 
Love thou but one, and only one, 
And let that one be me.” 
HERMENTRUDE 
Lonecevity.—In Wimbledon churchyard is 4 
board over a grave recording the deaths of Thomas 
Taylor, died Dec. 25, 1827, aged 108 years; and 
of Sarah his wife, died July 4, 1834, aged ninety- 
seven years. W. P. 
Inscription. — A remarkable one for the year 
1847 in Wimbledon churchyard : — 
“ Good friends for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust that’s interr’d here. 
Bless’d be the man that spares these ston 
And curs’d be he that moves my bones.” 


W. P. 


Queries. 
PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 
Are partridges and pheasants natives of these 
islands? If not, where and whence were they 
first introduced. Partridges are most probably 
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indigenous ; for Chaucer, in his description of the 
Franklin, tells us : — 


i many ' il imi 
And both partri sants men- 
med in tl A y VIL, cap. 17, en- 
titled Che ] king of Fesant 


Hawkes or 
Swat s:” as also ssor, in a proclama- 

jon dated July 7 c. 
his reign, wherein he recites his great desire “ to 
the partridges, pheasants, and herons, from his 
Palace at Westminster to St. Gyles-in-the-Fields, 
from thence to Islington, Hamsted, Highgate, and 
Hornsey Park; and that if any person of any 
rank or quality presumed to kill any of these 
» imprisoned, as also suffer 
as to His Highness should 
in the good old times 
present day 
tting 
shooting, 





nty-st venth 





i 
birds, they were to b 


such other punishment 


seem meet But “ sport” 





was very different from sport at the 
Hawking was one form of it. Snaring or n¢ 
W But when did partridge 
as now practised, begin ? 

The present race of sportsmen will be surprised 
to he a that a learned gentl Daines Bar- 
rington, when discussing in 1775 the daily de- 

hesitate to affirm: “ It 
discovered that the pr 
bird on the wing is the 
this diminution.” (See his Obd- 
Statutes, p. 455 And he justi- 
a note, which may well find 


ther. 


man, 


crease of game, did not 
will, however, in time be 
tice of shooting at 

real occasion of 
servations on the 


fied this 


assertion by 





























a place in the columns of “N. & Q.”: — 
As t i ked 1 at p t the y fai 
i ‘ the g ! not oniy attr 
i s, but pre 2 of statutes at 
rig 3 assertion may possibly 
me } ) Less than a century ag 
ce « tl il the shooter dropped 
ng to hit i And I have myself « 
could find all sorts of game on 
} ‘ s was, that th 
th " otl i ) what is * ri ] 
hing; ar } reign of Charles the Se i very 
t ( , ith en iV 
i he t 7 Gentl un’s Rec ~ 
‘ t ar < er-piates, representing 
u > | kinds of sn was in 
great 1 at the time of und wa 
nsidered as being of such ral utility, that it w 
tbridged in the Philosoy : r 
167 The iter tr 
n France im it ngl " 
conjectur L have 
ger ts; ¢ I 
sa t the 1a t; wh 
W when t L 
expense of yp 
: 
Jeremiah Marklar 


ter of St. Cr | 
tt of Shooti ng Flying, a poen 
us Preface he speaks of the great 
re French in the use of the gun: 





1 in 
superiority of 
“Tt ; 


Is as rar 


c 


year of 
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for a professed marksman of that nation to miss : 
bird, as for one of ours to kill.” The followins 
lines will give the readers of “N. & Q.” some 
notion of Marklend's style, and no doubt am 
such of them as are shots : — 

t Sp rt, almost at hand, we 
WI lilst ev’ry well-bred Do ‘ 
Charge . t befor If over- Light the pi 
Stands uded, in the Morn the Prime will | gs 
I » too full; else You will surely 
rh » hanging Fire, and lose the pointed Aim 
Shea | if this the obvious Reason tell 

iking Pressure does the Flame repel, 

And Vulcan’s lam’d again, by his own Steel. 
Yet cleanse the Touch-hole first: A Partridge W 
Most to the field for that wise Purpose bring 
In Charging next, good Workmen never fa 
lo ram the Powder well, but not the 
One-third the well-turn’d SI 
Arise, and overcome the nitrous Dust 
Which, dry’d and season’d in the oven’s Heat, 








blam« 








10t superior 





ilas stood in close-mouth’d Jarr the dampiess night. 
Now search for Tow ud some old Saddle pier 





No Wadding lies e, or drives so fier 
And here be mindful const Arm 
eal — of Flints, a Turn-screw, and a Worm; 
rhe accidental Chances of the Field 

Will for such Implements Occasion yiel ly 


easy to add to this specimen 
Markland’s Poems, and this illustration of Sport 
ing Life, at the commencement of the Eighteenth 
Century; but your graver readers will probably 
grumble at your giving more space to 

\ CockNeEY. 


intly to 


It would be 


Paris (vol. i 
among the es- 
ander 


ALEXANDER Arsic. — Matthew 

119, Bohn’s editi n) states that 
cutcheons laid low in 1237, was that of Alex 
Arsic. Who was this Alexander? I may, per- 
haps, assist by saying that in the same year there 
died an Alexander, abbot of Selby. If he be the 
e, when was he elected, and what were the 
iculars of his life ? Monos. 


sam 


part 


Essays on.—I should be glad if any 
to essays, Xc., ON as- 
in a lively style, or 
accurate illustra- 
TRISTIS. 


ASSURANCE, 
contributor could refer me 
surance, fire or life, written 
interspersed with start 
tions. 


ling and 


Cam-sneppinc.—Can you favour a subscriber 
with the following information? —A term is sa 
use of in water engineering for which no notice is 
to be found in any Dictionary ; 
finite mode of o1 thography correctly as 


he ither IS a 





or the wnde derivatum to be learned. I allude t 
that system of wooden casing for the supj ( 
earth-work contiguous to rivers, brooks, &c. The 





accepted term is cam shedding, or 
or kem shading : I have seen it variously 
A Mecuanic, 


camp shedding, 
spelt. 
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Concurton Biste anp Bear.—Passing through 


Congleton some time since, a gentleman heard 
some tailors, singing, 
“Congleton rare, Congleton rare, 


Sold the Bible to pay for a bear.” 

Being in the vicinity, I made inquiry about this, 
and was told that such a thing did oceur, and that 
it was a standing jest against the Congletonians to 
this day. May I ask what this alludes to, 
when it happened ? Ws We 

Sir Humreurey Davy,—Some time since 
“N. & Q.” had some allusions to Sir Humphrey 
Davy in the character of poet. It appears from 
Dr. Paris's J/emoir, that when he 
boy he was also a dramatist, having written a 
pantomime. The following is a cast of the cha- 
racters : — 


and 


vas a school- 





“Tlarlequin - - - - Davy. 
Clown : - - - ~ 
Columbine - - - Hichens, 
Cupid . - - - Veale. 
Fortuna - - - . Scobell. 

Ben - . - - - Billy Giddy. 
Nurse - = = - Roby is. 
Maccaroni - - - Dennis.” 


Dr. Paris says in the Memoir : — 
“The performers, who, I believe with 
ig (circa 1831) will perhaps find some is 

how far their future characters were 
mi this oceasion. At all events, I feel 
y will receive no small gratification at 
having their recollections thus carried back to the joyous 
f boyhood, connected as they always are, and 
must ever be, with the most delightful 
lives.” 


one ex¢ 





are all livis 
ment in @eXaminn 


} 


shadowed fort 


confident that 





+} 





scenes 0 
associations of our 
The Billy Giddy, whose name ove in 
the dram. persona, was, Davies 
Gilbert. Can any of your readers identify the 
other coadjutors of Sir Humphrey in his juvenile 
perform ince ? 

Query, Are 


appears al 


presume, 


ww living ? 
R. 

WestmMore.tanp. — Will Mr. Ap- 
Lanp, whose kind my query under the 
above heading appears in 3'@ S. ii. 99, add to his 
kindness by informing me how a copy of the book 
from which he quotes may be procured ? 

lI. S. G. 


any of the’ performers 2 


DupLey o1 
reply to 


Mr. Herpert, sigpmegnel or Nevis 1n 1787 





“Nelson married, in 17 Mra. —_ (widow of Dr. 
Nisbet, a physician in No . niece to Mr. Herbert, Pre- 
sident of that island. Mr Storbert + at this time was so 
much displeased with his only daughter, that he had re- 
olved to disinherit her, and leave his whole fortune to 
his niec Nelson dissuaded him from this, and reconciled 
him to his child.” —- Life of Nelson, by Southey 





particul: 
or to his daughter, — w 


Any information or 


Herbert, hen Mr. Herbert 


died, and where, and whether the daughter mar- 
and whom ? will be thankfully received. 


G. P. 


ried, 


relative to Mr. | 
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Ava. 30, 62, 


[ar¢ §, 11. 





Ontve.” — Who 
aves from Portuguese Olive.” 
published in the Dublin Univ rsity Ma 
1852-3, signed * M. E. M.?” aa tten any 
other works ? -M.M 


PortTuGursne 


“ LEAVES 
was the author of ** Le 


FROM 





Letters 1n Heratpry.—Can any one of your 
heraldry loving correspondents inform a humble 
student of the noble science of blazonric, whether 
the bearing of a letter of the alphabet, probably 
an initial letter, in coats of arms, generally on the 
chief, is a common or ancient custom, and if ever 
prevalent in England? One Jtalian, I think Fio- 
rentine, family, bears the word “ Libertas” ona 
chief. Any information on the subject would 
oblige A Reaper, 


Macciesrietp Rematns.—In one of the sloping 
streets near the church of St. Michael at 
field, there is an old gateway to a ca tle, formed 
of large rough-hewn blocks of sandstone. In the 
yard of a house in Mill Street adjoining, there is 

1 fragment of the wall from thence. An under- 


LT } 
Laccies- 


ph passage is per to lead to the church. 
This is said to have been destroyed by Cromwell 


Is anything known respecting the above ? 


Matitpa, DauGuTrer or -T have 
lately met (f think in some vith 





following piece of scandal respecting this princess: 

“That when she was sent to Germany 
to the Emperor, her first husband, she was escorted by 
her cousin, Stephen, who, in the course of the journey, 
took the opportunity of corrupting her innocence.” 


to be married 





It is added,— 

ards encouraged him to 
nking that, after 
tilda would be 


“ That this circumstance afterw 
lay claim to the crown of England; thi 
what had taken place between them, 


] 








ashamed and afraid to oppose herself to pretensions.” 
Supposing the tale to be true, the ev showed 
that Stephen was mistaken, as those who calculate 


on female weakness or timidity hme» are. 


} 





On what authority is this story, wh is probably 
2 calumny, founded? It is not mentioned in any 
History of England with which I am acquainted 
Some accounts state that the intimacies between 
Stephen and Matilda took place after the death of 
the emperor. ‘This is more probable, especially if 
it be true that the princess, when she first went to 
Germany, was but eight y », — Baker's 





ears of age 
Chronicle, p. 49, folio. W. D. 
Quvoration. — Who is the author of the follow- 

ing line ? 
* For sudden joy 


. — . —_ 
s, like grief, confound at first 


Rp. SLocoMBE. 


LEGER: \TRUNKWELL. —!I want very much 
to find out a place in Berkshire called Trunk ell. 
A family of St. Legers lived there in 1730, and 


perhaps some years earlier. I should be glad to 























umble 
hether 
obably 
on the 
if’ ever 
k Flo. 
"ona 
would 
ALDER, 


sloping 
reek $- 
ormed 
In the 
1ere is 
inder- 
hureh, 


mwell. 


have 
irrie 
ted by 
yurney, 





culate 
are. 


bably 


IBE. 
nuch 
swell. 

and 
ad to 








know something of them, as well as the locality 
ibove-named residence. 
F. Firz-Henry. 





of th ir i 


SERPENTS IN ———? 
*RADICALISM IN 18 
1 unde 


spou 





Norwegian when he 
1istory of the serpents of hi 
in Norway;’ and t 


its of the past six m« 






i iadicaiisin can be int 
” a. , 








} ve illustration has been used many hun- 
dred times, and is so appropriate that it will be 
used many hundred more. The chapter on snakes 
writer on Iceland. 

“N. & Q.” has actually seen the 
is, and will send title, date, and 
riosity, and 


LITzHorKInNs. 


is generally ascribed to a 
any reader of 


book in whi 








promote accuracy of 

Amiens. 

TyrocrarHicar Queries.—1,. By what names 
did the Romans call the letters of their alphabet ? 

2. Is the origin of the names of our letters 
H, Q, Y, and Z, known? and if so, what is the 
derivation of those names ? 

3. Do the nations who use printing make a 
distinction between the characters used in that art 
and those used in penmanship? and is it known 
distinction commenced in 





at what peri d such 
Europe ? 

4. What is the origin of the characters called 
Old English and those called Church Text ? 

S. L. 

Tue Wanpen or Gatway.— Some weeks ago 
I sent you a Note respecting this man, who has 
been dignified in several local histories as the 
Brutus of Galway. I was anxious to obtain a 
faithful account of a transaction which was in 
itself remarkable, and which has come down to us 
with many variations and embellishments. I ob- 
serve in Lloyd's News; aper of Aug. 3, some men- 
tion is made of a drama founded upon the event, 
and entitled the Warden of Galway, and said to 
have been produced at the Olympic Theatre. 
The Musical World, it appears, had asserted that 
such a tragedy had been produced, and damned ; 
but the critic of Lloyd's had been unable to find 
any trace of it. His remarks, however, have 
brought out the following letter, giving an account 
of the drama, and also of the event upon which 
it was founded. I gave you the only authentic 











piece of intelligence I have ever been able to pro- 


cure, viz. an extract from the Public Records of 
the Town of Galway. Mr. Donaldson gives the 
listory as it is related, but the details vary in all 
the histories extant. Is it possible to procure an 
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accurate history of the event? The letter, I pre- 
sume, is addressed to the editor of Lloyd's News- 
| I It is taken from 





nt 





say so. 





* August Sth, 1862. 

t, — Your edition of Sunday last notices a tragedy 
1 on The Warden of Galw Such a drama had 
a considerable run at the Theatre Royal, Hawkins Street, 
Dublin, thirty-three vears ago, during the management of 
Mr. Caleraft. According to your notice it failed at the 
Olympic Theatre: that is no criterion in regard to its 
want of merit. In 1831, while attached to the Liverpool 
Theatre, when under the mar ament of Mr. H. Bever- 
ley, I produced a drama founded on the tragedy of The 
Warden of Galway, and it was received with consider- 
able applause. The winding up of the drama is cer- 
tainly revolting — the idea of a father turning the exe- 
cutioner of his own son partakes of the days of the elder 
Brutus. 

“Walter Lynch, the warden or chief magistrate of 
Galway, condemns his son to death for the murder of a 
young Spaniard. The gallows was erected close to the 
wardeu’s house; but in consequence of a rising of the 
people, and the hangman refusing to perform the exe- 
crable task, the stern and inflexible father stepped for- 
ward, and, to the horror of the multitude, tied the rope 
round bh *k, and turned him off. This circum- 
stance’ is an historical fact — the story is extant, and is 
written in choice Irish, — I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

“ Water DonALpson.” 
a. 

Meeting oF Weiuincton Anp Biucuer At 
Water.too.—A writer in the Jllustrated Times 
of Aug. 16, in making some remarks upon the last 
picture put up in the Queen’s Gallery, says : — 

“ By-the-by, I have heard it confidently asserted that 
this meeting of the chiefs is a myth, and that the great 
Duke himself said that it never occurred.” 




















$ son's n¢ 


I have always understood that the Duke of 
Wellington denied that any meeting had taken 
place on the field of Waterloo between Blucher 
and himself, but I have not the authority at hand. 
Dr. Alison says that such a meeting did take 
place, and gives the time, place and other parti- 
culars ; and many popular accounts of the battle 
support this statement. The Duke's testimony, 
if such exists, would be conclusive. The general 
impression is, that the two heroes met and em- 
braced after the final charge of the British guards, 
and such meeting has been made familiar to us by 
an engraving of no high order of merit; and I 
think a plate showing the meeting there was in 
Kelly’s History of the Battle, §c., published many 
years ago—a 4to volume, compiled from all sources, 
and designed for popular use. I believe, apart 
from the Duke’s statement, that the victorious ge- 
nerals did not meet on that day. It is a pity 
that the artist under such circumstances should 
have selected, or permitted others to select for 
him, 2 doubtful episode in a history so rich with 
thrilling scenes and glorious results. Historical 
painting ought to aim at faithfulness in the events 
it attempts to immortalise, else it reflects a shade 
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it a We In“ 7 Wue, with its a / 
See . by a member of the Royal Cambrian S 
ciety,” I find 1 rded “ A Relic of the Royal Mar- 
Ly “5 n th > word 
eing at Wernd ( ! i pected to I 
! t ng was disturl n the mid f hi 
, and was obliged to es through t! low 
witl t hi t l If th 1 toilett 
I ! with tl t] 
‘ q , W LI n } 
My own impression has always been that wigs 


came into England with Charles LI. at the 
i inci t records l in the 
Diary of Pepys, when he purchased his firs 


tion; and the amusing in 








and walked into church on aSunday morning, to the 
idmiration of the devout ladies, seems to confirm 
my notion on this subject. Perhaps some corre- 
pond nt will kin lly elucidate what the Cambrian 
nt ry intends “his shirt and wig.” Had 


a foretaste of wigeery before wigs wer 

en Elizabeth wor 

hile her loyal subjects had only 
» flowing curls with which 
always graces the portraits of Charles 
as ladies now (Truefitt tells 
1dd to their pericraniums ? 
th nsideration of the big 


his subjects, as Q: 








' 
nu 








wigs in an irch, a also the shirt 
question Di 1 ‘the king leave his shirt to the last 


to put it on over his armour, rr we see the linen 
tunics in the picture of the bold barons demand- 
ing Magna Charta? We know that many shirts 
nd fine cambric pocket handkerchi i 
C. R., and under a crown-crest, i 
yyalist familie » relic 


vitation at Whitehall. 











fs, marked 
ire in the posses- 
1ey retained after 
Or was the shirt 
one of t "Va delicately worked collars 80 pictu- 
resque in Vandyke’s portraits ? Or, lastly, was it 
a chemisette (so ticketed in shop windows), for 
fair ladies, or dandy minotaurs, 








7, 
*t 
+} 





emibovemque virum, semivirumque bovem ” ? 


| hope some man-milliner, learned in shirting, 
will be able to settle this knotty question; or that 
the proprietors of the Priory will send up the 
identical relic (to the Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy) for your inspection. The wig, unfortu- 
nately, non est inventus. But, at last, it might only 
have been a W elsh wig, or woollen cap, which the 
king put on for the nonce, the more effectually to 
hide his dev tad head from his pursuers; as his 
m afterwards donned the miller’s clothes when 
ume down from the Royal Oak, and escaped 
lisguise to the French coast. As Welsh 
ure closely analogous to Welsh wigs, I 


care of 
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Lite itl eal Winn! I ec] ran 
] 1 it King W , PHL 
ied J , Gaudchter oF Major 


Done (or dD ine), of 4 1 3 iy, by Letitia, 





daughter of Roger Lyndon, Esq., of Carrickfergus, 
Are anv of Mr. Winder’s lin l ndants still 
resident in Ireland ? Apupa. 
Tus rirst Lorp Mayor or Yorx. — in 1389 
when Richard If t to Y ttle a dispu 
ween ft arch op i] lean and « ipter, 
taking | \ 1 from his side } rave it to Wil- 
liam de Selby, tol irried before him, 1 at the 
ume time called lord mayor. Can any on 





give me the pedigr of Will 
he was hat ti 





with Ansiners 


Mucrics iswers 
EXECUTION! Cuartes I. — There ts an old 
“tradition.” ev sf s ‘tter authority, 


that the executi I. (who was 
supposed to be : rhbouring village 
of Attercliffe), was interred bin Sh field church- 
yard. Perhaps some of your correspondents may 








Walker, who is su 
King Charles I. His 
XXXV 548, and 

Hunter has 
individual at 





p. : 
tired to Darnall, his n 

am Walker. He conti 
1700, when he died, and was buried in th 
of Sheflield. From his monumental inscription it 


that during the time of the Commonwealth he was en- 





le here till the year 
» parish ch ureh 


red tor si 








gaged in many civil employments, that he retire l toa 
little paternal estate, and that he spent his time in the 
ot the x mather matical and other sciences. 

. its were in which he wa 











: 1 hast I expla 
the writ or of ‘the Mi noirs of 7 Hollis, p. 151, wh 
is now known to have been Arch« , n Blackbur 
jectures that he is the person to whom s the re is an all 
in the Aj pology for the Preshyteri wn” Mb rs, 1649, ot 





charge of holding anti-monarchical principles, ‘ tl 
Walker who has written the Monthly { 
that therefore he was the translator of the } inaicie 








contra tyrannes, pul Lin 1648. The tra tue 
village of Darnall goes to fix on Walker that his wast 

rash hand which smote off th head of the King. The 
evidence which was collect th at Wilson and 
Mr, Goodwin, and weed before the publ n successive 
communications in the Gentleman’s Magazine (XXXvl. 


548; xxxviii. 10, &c.), is thought by the writer of the 
Hollis Memoirs, to fix the de on Walker with mor 
certainty than attends the evidence which would fix th 
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y and evil deed on any other name. It consists of | 
llected ms in his dying moments, tradition 
a war havir 1 ! nt for h hension, 
which he escaped! tl h tl ivan Ir. Spencer 
Attercli joined t, that in the trials of th 
rs ym t of justi Walker v 
alt ment 1ame of tl an 
lly struck the b see An E. l 
art { he Indict a ] fipe 
Regicides, 8 , 1679, 3 8, 272 





B ASINGSTOKI Cuare! —The Holy Gho st Chapel 
t Basing t itioned by your corre- 
mdent believe, now in ruins, 





‘ oe —. 3 
urhish} me with iniorme- 





iin 
ranted 
celebration of 





D st st 1¢ young men 
and boys of Lasingst m- 
0 me P Jan - 
ame extinct; and during the confusions of Civil 











Wars, the chapel estate was seized by tl nent, 
und the school shut up; but through the care of Bishop 
! ain restored, about the vear 

the Gent. Mag. for Nov. 1802, 

tvle of the architecture of the 





iward IV ; but that it i 
igs, With some shields of arms, 





ign of Henry VIIL, in consequence 
then t x place. See also 
6, p. 306 the year 1819, was 

se, The History of the 


Holy Ghost 
\d or Guild, 





with ( Ae Son harters, Svo 


Faustus, Bisnor or Rrez.—What is 
“the learned Faustus, a native of 
became Bishop of Riez, in Prover 
have thought, of Dédle, in the nort F rance ? 
Where can his works be met with? Are they in 
print ? F, 

‘St. Faustus, or Fa us 
lied ¢ A.D. 485, His 
ner, is Jan. 17; 


emi- 


who 


Britain, 
“ or, 


h of 


ce, 


as some 


» was born A.p. 390, and 
re according to Bishop Tan- 
probably on account of his alleged 
pelagiani ism, he does not appear under that date 
either in Butler’s Lives, or in the Acta Sanctorum. Ac- 
cording to one authority born in the province of 
Bretagne ; ling to he was “ Britannus ;” 

tyles him ” which may mean 
hman or an Se: began the world 
lvocate, then became a monk, was made Abbot of 
Levins (on the coast of Provence), and in 466 Bishop of 
Riez (Epise 


but, 


> was 





1ccor 
ile a third 

er a Scotc 
as an a 





esteemed one of 


i pus Regiensis). He was 

the most learned 1 ops of his time, and is said to have 

beer trust the duty of revising the letters of 

Sid s Apol Faustus also wrote against the 
tons entert y some of the di 





iples of St. Augus- 


cting 


predestination and reprobation. hese 
rted in the eighth volume of the Bibdii- 
theca Patrum, and the principal of ther m are analysed 
by Dupin. Some of his works are lost. 


2 all inse 


known of 
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Warer-Marks on Parer.—Can you inform 











me whether any description of the -marks 

on paper of an early date has been | i I 

find a great variety of these marl MSS., 

ind possibly, when other indications fail, the date 
"a treatise may be inferred through the can 

Tuos. E. Wrinnrncron. 

rhe late Samuel Sotheby was tl t r th 
ttention of b raphers to tl h ! at- 

tached to th of paper-marks. He |] é the 

result of his tigations in the two follow 3 
] Typogre if the Fifteenth Century : being $ i- 

me of the Produ y ¢ t in- 

ters, exemplitied in Sim fr One 

Hundred Works, -M 8 \rra 1 
1 Edited fron 1 ¢ i 

ite Samuel Sothe I Sotl 

1845.” Consult al gra} 1, f 

vol. iii, which « noti 0 

Marl Vide al i 0, 547 

41,75; 2°48. v 260 d 





J. B. Grevuze (3 S. ii. 147.) —I have seven 
volumes or parts of a book by John Vinett, en- 
titled Catalogue Raisonné of the Wor f Painters. 
At the end of the 7th part, published in 1836, it 


is announced that Part vit. will contain, among 
others, the works of Greuze. I do not know how 
it happens that I have only these seven parts, 
which I have had, I believe, twenty-five years 


and I rather doubt whether the 8th part (which, 
however, was to have been the last) ever appeared. 
Some of your readers may know this. 
LYTTELTON. 

[Thanks to Lorp Lyrreton’s kindness, we are now 
enabled to inform H. W. C. that an account of the works 
of Jean Baptiste Greuze will be found in Smith’s Cata/lo- 
que Raisonné, Part vin. (published in 1837), pp. 397-444. 









It may be as well to add that, although Part vii. was 
intended to be the last part, a ninth part, conta rly 
900 pages of suppleme iformation, was published in 


1842. | 


‘Eating tHE map Cow.” — In the third part 


ol Vi ‘tor Hugo's novel, Les Misérabl s, at the be- 
ginning of the first chapter of the fifth book, is this 


sentence : 
“Tl mangea de cette chose inexprimable qu’on appelle 
de la vache enragée.” 
The italics are in the original. 
meaning and origin of the proverb ? 
corresponding one in English ? 


Is there a 
ALLEN. 


[ “ Manger de la vache enragée ” (to eat the mad cow) 
is a phrase applied by the French to persons who are re 
duced to extreme distress and misery. It is an allusion 
to those who are impelled by want and hunger to eat 
flesh unfit for human food, even if it be that of a cow that 
has died of hydrophobia. In our own language we know 
of no prov ally revolting We speak, indeed, of 
“eating humble pie” and “eating the leek; ” and when 
we have beaten an electioneering opponent, we say that 
we have ‘ th im the up.” 
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given ticket for sou 

Corte-Rear’s “NAvuFrRAGIO DE SEPULVEDA.’"— 
Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” can inform me 














































if there is any translation into English or French 
of O Naufrag »>de Sepul la, par Corte-Real ? 
W. M. M. 
A French translation was published by Carrier of 
Paris in 1844, entitled “ Naufrage de Manoel de Souza de 
Sepulveda et de Dona Lianor de 3a, Poéme Portugais de 
Hlieronimo Corte-Real, traduit pour la premiére fois par 
Ortuire | r, auteur dune Traduction des Lusiades.” 
Sv 
Replies. 
STATUE OF KING GEORGE IN LEICESTER 
SQUARI 


(3™ S. i. 227; ii. 150.) 
1845, during an idle visit to 
London, [ one day made an outline sketch of the 


In September, 


king on horseback. On referring to this sketch, 
I sce that the group stood so as to look towards 
the north, or higher side of the square, and that I 
took the east side of the statue. The king is re- 
presented as sitting low down in his saddle, his 
body being very upright. His head is encom- 
passed with a wreath of laurel. He wears a 
breast-plate, and has plate armour, apparently, on 
the rieht arm, the left not be ng visible in the 
sketch. The right arm is extended downwards, 


and held back almost beyond the body. The 
hand seems originally to have grasped something, 
afterwards A scarf passes over the left 
shoulder, and is tied on the right side of the back. 
There are breeches to the knee, with lace or braid 
on the seam; and buskins below, with the top 
edge turned down, so as to show a small portion of 
the leg. The feet are disagreeably square; by 
which I mean that the toes do not hang down, 
like those of George IV. in Trafalgar Square. 
There two square saddle-cloths, under a 
square The horse is walking; the off 
fore leg being lifted, and the hoof of the near hind 
leg placed on a stone or lump, according to a most 
unartistic practice. A horse has always got three 
feet on the ground, by which he stands on a tri- 
angular and he does not lift one foot up, 
until he is in the act of putting another down. 
It is remarkable that even in the present day, or 
within recent times, both painters and sculptors of 
repute represent horses on two legs, standing 
diagonally on one hind leg and the opposite or 
contrary fore leg. ‘The tail flows long, and is 
tied round with a fillet somewhat below the mid- 


. 
lost. 


are 
saddle. 


base: 


dle. The pedestal resembles that on which stands 
George III. in Pall Mall East, though not so 
plain. The sides and ends are ornamented with 


subjects in relievo. The ends have something 
like shields, charged with masses of fruit, seen in 
pro§le in the sketch. The cast side bears a 
Roman breast-plate and helmet, flanked by two 
circular shields; and backed by the tops of spears, 
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Every one wil! 
ii. 150), *that 
rescued from its present 


flags, or other trophies of war. 
agree with Dr. Rimpaurtr (3 S. 
this statue ought to be 
degradation, repaired, and re-erected_if possible 
Indeed, it appears to me that it ought to become 
rov il property. 4A Hurcurnsoy, 


[ cannot help thinking that Dr. Rimpautr j 
using somewhat sharp practice with a poor “ ready 
writer” in comparing a haphazard passage in 4 
magazine article with the well-weighed state. 
ments in works of such moment, and ‘such gene- 
ral accuracy, as J. 'T. Smith's Streets of London, 
and Peter Cunningham's Handbook. The article 
on Leicester Square now forming part of the 
contents of Gaslight and Daylight was originally 
written for Household Words, ten years since, on 
a sick bed in Germany, posted the same night, and 
printed without revision by the author. J honestly 
confess that I have no printed authority for my 
statement that the statue was placed in the square 
by George II. beyond a vague impression from 
mention in some out-of-the-way book, the name 
of which I had forgotten, that such was the case, 
As my dim memory served me, the story was 
that the statue at Canons was originally that of 
George I.; but that it was furbished up, and 
altered to pass for George II. when, about 1736 or 

737, Leicester Fields were “improved” into 
Leicester Square. There had been precedents for 
such artistic “ vamping ” and “ clobbering.” Did 
not Jacob ‘l'onson incite the engraver of the plates 
to Dryden's Virgil to aggravate the nasal promon- 
tory of the son of Anchises into the similitude of 
William IIT.’s nose? Did not a loyal lord mayor, 
Sir Robert Viner, I think, once set up an eques- 
trian statue of his gracious sovereign in the Stocks 
Market, which statue was originally intended for 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, trampling on 4 
prostrate Turk; and, in the “ vamped” edition, did 
not the Turk pass muster for Oliver Cromwell? 
One cannot banish these vague impressions from 
the mind; and I still adhere to the notion that the 
statue in Leicester Square was made to do duty 
as George IL. ; but, please to remember that my 
paper in Gaslight and Daylight was written in 
haste, away from home, without books or notes, 
and that the journal in which it appeared made no 
pretensions to antiquarian accuracy. 

GeorGe Avucustus SALA 

Reform Club, 





DE L'ISLE OR DE INSULA FAMILY. 
(3™ §. ii. 66.) 

The most authentic sources of information in 

. . . . ‘ ? 

the case of the family of De Insula, or De I'lsle, 
or Warren de I'Isle are, it appears to me, th 
Heralds’ Visitations themselves for the counties o 
Hants and Dorset, Dugdale’s Baronage, Banks's 
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Burke's E ‘tinct Peerage 
‘L'Isle, Berons de V'Tsle”), Burke’s numerous 
heraldic publications, C liins’s Peerage, edited by 
5 | , Nicolas’s Report of the Lords 
Proceedings on the Claim to the Barony , 
lIsle; Worsley’s Ifistory of the Isle of 
il fTistory of the Noble 
» MSS. in the archives 


(title, 


Sir Egert m orvaige 





Cleaveland’s G'enealog 
Family of Courtenay ; t! 





ot the noble and gentle houses of Cholmondeley, 
Courtenay, and Oglander; and Mr. Bond's * MSs. 
so often referred to by Hutchins in his History 


of this county. I think your correspondent will 
also find Sims's Jndex to Pedigrec 
tained in the Heralds’ Visitations, and other ge- 
nealogical MSS. in the British Museum, of very 
great use to him. 

In Hutchins’s 7’r of the High-born Norman 
Race of Oglander (vol. i. p. 270), it is stated that 
Sir Henry Ogiander, Knight, circa tempore Ed- 
ward I., wedded Mary, daughter of Sir Bartho- 
lomew I'Isle, Knight; and I find the following 
important note bearing on the subject : — 

“The family of the Lisles, who take their sirname 
from their habitation in the Isle of Wight, were in an- 
t mes Barons of Parliament and Peers of this realm. 
on, now called Wotton in the said island, was the 
seat of their barony, and Galfrid de Insula their 
ancestor was lord thereof at the time of William the 
Conqueror. Bartholomew Lisle, whose daughter Mary 
married Sir Henry Oglander, Knight, lies buried in 
Thruxton church, Hants, with Elizabeth his wife, daugh- 
ter of Hugh Courtney, Earl of Devon.” 


s and Arms con- 





With respect to the De Warren family, permit 


me to remark, that William Warren, first Earl of 


Warren and Surrey, was not the Conqueror’s 
brother-in-law, but son-in-law. ‘The most 
learned authorities differ much as to the question, 
whether or not he was any relation of the Nor- 
man Duke. Dugdale, in his Baronage (tome i. 
p. 74), says: “Lady Gundred (wife of William 
de Warren, Earl of Surrey), was sister of Gher- 
bode, a Fleming, to whom King William the First 
had given the Earldom and City of Chester,” and 
there is a marginal reference to Ord. Vit. ‘There 


his 


are two most excellent and valuable pedigrees of 
the line of De Warren in the first volume of 


Manning and Bray's’ Surrey. In one of these 
charts is the following note (vol. i. p- 483, n.):— 

“D igdale, from Ord. Vitalis, calls this Gundred sister 
ot Gherbode a Fleming ; but the Earl, her husband, in his 
charter for founding the Priory of Lewes, calls her the 
daughter of Queen Matilda. See also Speed, &c.” 

Ihave the greatest respect for Sir William Dug- 
dale’s talents and learning, but I cannot forbear 
saying that, after Hornby's able exposure of the 
humerous mistakes and inaccuracies in his work, 
every statement of Dugdale’s ought to be received 
with extreme caution, and that indeed every thing 
he has written r¢ quires confirmation. 





° Alice Lady I'Isle ws 
Bonds of Grange 
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4s maternally descended from the | 


17] 


I have not any information in my possession 
bearing on the descent of the De I'Isles of Upway. 
Mr. William Clapcot Isle of Upway married the 
Honourable Hester Cholmondeley, granddaughter 
of the third Lord Cholmondeley. It seems im- 
possible that a noble lady of the Cholmondeley 
family should, with the sanction of her illustrious 
house in the middle of the eighteenth century 
(when birth was yet reverenced in England), have 
given her fair hand to a person who had not in his 
veins the blood of princes and nobles! Conse- 
quently, I conclude that the L’Isles of Upway 
were well-born, and members of the order of the 
aristocracy. 

The name of “ Warine de I'Isle” is often to be 
met with in Burke’s Extinct Peerage. “Warren” 
having been the Christian name of one of the 
L’Isles of Upway, the presumption is that they 
were a branch of the baronial race. 

Tuomas Parr Hennina. 

Leigh House, Wimborne, 





SHAKESPEARE MUSIC; DR. JOLUN WILSON; 
ROBERT JOHNSON, 
(3"4 S. ii. 42.) 

If it could be shown that settings exist of 
“ Full fathom five,” and “ Where the bee sucks,” 
by a musician contemporary with Shakespeare 
(Robert Johnson), a certain interest would at- 
tach to the fact. Those who read Dr. Burney’s 
History, a great authority upon musical things, 
might suppose that the compositions alluded to 
are not extant, and must conclude that Dr. John 
Wilson was the composer of what I imagine to be 
Robert Johnson's settings of the above-named 
I wish to offer reasons for thinking that 

r. Burney has fallen into a mistake (a very 
natural one, however), in this matter. I will first 
quote the Doctor’s own words, which will be 
found in a note at p. 335, vol. iii. of his History : 

“(Of) The Songs in this Play (The Tempest), Dr. 
Wilson, who reset and published two of them, tells us, 
in his Court Ayres or Ballads, published at Oxford, 1660, 
that Full fathom five, and Where the bee sucks, had been 
first set by Robert Johnson, a composer cotemporary with 
Shakespeare.” 

In the British Museum is a copy of Dr. Wil- 
son's work, which is in three volumes, the first 
and second vols. being given to the first and 
second soprano parts, and !the third to the base. 
The title of the work is — 


songs. 


“ Cheerful Ayres (not Court Ayres), or Ballads first 
composed for one single voice, and since set for three 
VOICce . 

I will now give the exact words of Dr. Wilson 
himself, in his Preface to this work : — 

“Some few of these Ayres were originally composed 
by those whose names are affixed to them, but are here 
placed, as being new set by the Author of the rest.” 























Upon examining Dr. Wilson's work it will be 
found that there are three 


Robert Johnson affixed to them, and two airs 
with that of Nicholas Laniere. All the rest 
have Dr. Wilson's own name. When I saw what 
it was that Dr. Wilson really did say, it seemed 


it his phrase new set, did not mean, as 
arently cone _ 1 (and as it would 
ly c omp ysed, but newly arranged, 

Chat is, the air of another com- 
and arranged for three voices, by 
Dr. Wilson. A priori, it seemed to be very un- 
likely, that if Dr. Wilson had newly composed 
these five songs, that he should put the names of 


to me th 
Dr. Burney ap 
mean now), ner 








or Aarmonice 


poser tak 





Robert Johnson and Nicholas Laniere to them, 
simply because they also had once composed the 
same words. Afterwards, this high probability, 
that Dr. Wilson, by set merely meant arranged, 


1d into something like certainty 
le-page wefully. (The 





d to be raise 
by examining his tit 
italics are mine.) — 


seems 


more Cc 





7 





or Ballads, first « 


ingle voice, and since set for three 


Mpose 
voices. 





Thus it would appear that the work consists of 
what we should now call Songs, harmonized for 
three voices, and that Dr. Wilson retained, to five 
out of some seventy songs, the names of Robert 
Johnson and of Nicholas Laniere, for the very 
simple reason that the melodies were theirs. 

‘Where the sucks,” in its three-voiced 
form, is to be found in Playford’s Musical Com- 
panion (1672), with Dr. Wilson’s name to it, and 
on that authority I assigned it to the Doctor in 
the first of these papers on ‘‘ Shakespeare Music.”* 
[ now offer the present view as to Robert John- 
son’s claim, for the consideration of musical anti- 
Aurrep Rorrs. 


bee 


quaries. 
Somers Town. 


DOLMETSCHER. 
(3" S, ii. 98.) 


Grimm, in his Germ. dict. s. 
common form of the same word, says that it was 
borrowed from the Slavonic as far back as the end 
of the thirteenth cent., and quotes the equiv. 
Russ. tolmatch, Pol. tlumacz (pron. tlumatch), and 
Hung. tolmdts (pron. tolmdtch). These forms agree 
very closely with the Old Germ. forms given by 
Grimm, viz., tulmach, tolmecz, tulmetz, tulmetsch, 
dulmetsch, &c., and have, without doubt, a com- 
mon origin. Still, if we examine Russian, Polish, 
and Hungarian dict., we shall, I think, find that 
the equiv. for Dolmetsch have not taken firmer 
root in these three lang. than Dolmetsch itself has 
in Germ.; and that in all of them the word is ge- 


ner: ally used = interpreter in its strictest sense, 
i. €., = a person who helps another by translating 


° 2" 4S. viii, 285, 


airs with the name of 


c 
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for him 








Ave. st), 62. 


from one lang. into another. 
and that, as holds true also of the verbs derived 
from it, it is but rarely used in a figurativ 
In other inte rpret rs and mor 


HUCU-vOCE 


Sense, 


words, our > 


cially our verb, ¢o interpret, are much more rarely 
rendered in the lang. above mentioned by Doi. 
etsch, dolmetschen, and their equivalents, thap 


they are by such words as Ausleger, Erhliirer, 
a usles n, erkliiren, deuten, & ) an d their equiva- 
lents. Hence I would conclude that the word i 
not at home in any of these lang., and that it js 
therefore neither of Slavonic nor of Hungarian 
(i. e. Turanian) origin, but that it bas been intro. 
duced into these families from 
Dolmetsch has confessedly been into German. In- 
deed, I do not understand why Grimm calls the 
ved Slavonic, since, for anything he shows to the 
contrary, it might just as well have been borrowed 
from the Hungarian, a member of an entirely dif- 
ferent family. 

Now there is a Semitic root, 
pret, and, as it would seem, nearly alway 
cted sense assigned to the equivalents of in- 
er in the four lang. already quoted (i. e.,a 
translator), and from an root, from which many 
modern European languages have confessedly bor- 
I would 


without, just as 


signifying ¢o inter. 
sT in the 








, 





rowed wore signifying interpreter, 0 
derive Dolmetsch. I allude to the Chald. 0377 
DIMA (tirgaym or targaym), Arab. y= 5 tar 


a > 
4 





co to interpret, Syr., JEthiop., Pers., and Turk, 
very nearly the same, and from this root we have 
the Chald. j3° SF (tiirge(h)eman), Arab. les: 
(tiirjemdn, tarjeman, or tirjeman), interpret r. the 
Ital. turcimanno (pron. toorchimanno), Span. tru- 
jaman, Port. trugimao, or trugiman, Fr. 
drogman, trucheman, or truchement, 
man. t 

In the Span., Port., Fr., and Eng. forms it will 
be noticed that a transposition has taken place in 
the first syll., the r having usurped the place of 


drogueman, 


and our drago- 


This is allowed by Grimm to be true of the Russ 
lang., aithough he draws no inference from it. He says 
that “in Russia the tolmatches, who interpret vi roce, 
are distinguished from the perevodchiks, who make written 


translations.” In other words, pererodchik and its veri 
perevodit’, are the ordinary equivalents of our interpreter 
and to interpret. 

+ Targaym in Chald. would seem always to mean éo m 
terpret = to translate from one lang. into another, whether 
thetranslation be oral or written ; but the noun tirg(h)emim 
is in the 7a (the Chald. trans/. of the Bible) once or 
twice used fig. Thus in Exod. iv. 16. where the Heb. bas 
“ he shall be to thee instead of a mouth,” in the Targ. we 


rqum 





have “ he shall be to thee (fi » a tura(h)yeman, -an me 
terpreter, and so again in Exod. vii. 1, i nstead of prophet 
of the A. V. In Arab. too Son th rb and the subst. 


seem to be chiefly, if not entirely, use } in their strict and 
literal meaning. 

In all these subst. whatever follows the 
termination and not root. Thus in dragoman, dragom8 
root, and an termination 


m is me rely 
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which th f tarjam i 1own to have become an 
n h the last syll. jam, has been reversed 

to maj, but I do not think these changes are so 
violent as to bear their condemnation with them. 


Who would say that our exer came from the Lat. 


1? yet it indisputably does. 
rh uiv. for Dolmetsch and dolmetschen, in 


Dutch are tolk, (v 
Dan, dolk, tolke, in Swed. tolk, tolka, and in Ice- 
} 1, whilst in Lithuan. we find both 
tlumaczius (like the Pol.), ‘and éulkas, the 
j W, is it possible that these words 
and targam (as the Arab. farjam is pronounces d in 

Egypt), are connect d? Targam -o t: 
come tol 1, and this, tolkam, when, by os ot 
n, which mig ht well be looked upon as a 
ld have tolka, the Swed. 
I should be sorry to insist upon this de- 
, though the following Old Germ. lines 
) afford some slight sup- 


verb 


Le 
3 


mere termination, we shou 





by Grimm, seem 





“tolmetsch, ve nz, 
wilt du uns ti h + verdolken ?” 
At all events, the root tolk seems to be con- 


nected with our ¢alk. 

m con lusion, I may mention that some etymo- 
logists » Ménage) have been so fur led astray 
by the Ital. form turcimanno as to reject the Arab. 


t Chald. derivation and to maintain that the 





word is derived from the Ital. turco (our Turk) 
ind so = turcoman, because the first dragomans 
re employed at pene compar- 
drogu 1 uld ascribe the same 

he Fr. drogues (our drugs) and droguet 

* Thus there is reallv « lerable resemblance be- 
tween the Pol. t/un h ¢ is pronounced), and the radical 
art the Span. ¢ in and the Fr, trucheman, viz. 
ind truch (or we reverse the last svll., trumayj, 
ume(t\ch, — t y mt wre than between the Fr. 
and the | liquorice h are yet undoubtedly 





feren is of the same word, 
+ Tarjam, because it is probabl 1at the mod. deriva- 
ives were taken from the Arab. aun likely through the 
I arki =), & sather than from the Chald 

; eutsch 
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(our eget). But ily har t to 
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LA tS. ii. 108, 155.) ly inform could 
t well be mistaken, for I had this anecdote from 
> ry 
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by Lady 
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n Lady 
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THE FINGER WITH A 
ia Wentworth, 
ol ieveland, died some year 
sixteenth century, in con- 
needle, 
poor ; 

to this 
a certain 








daughter 


r finger with : 

i lor t 
| epitaph, allud 
ning triplet with 


t 
he 











Some twenty-five years 
some trouble the epitaph on her m 
village church near Woburn, in 
The roof over it was then b roke n; 
ment, whi displayed fine artisti 
dise mal aa covered with 
sspondent of “N. & Q.” can tell 
its monuments, has 
call the name to 


‘iphered with 
onument in a 
Bedfordshire. 
and the monu- 
taste, was all 
is and mould. 





Some corr 





wl ther thi 


been since restored. I cannot 
mind ;* but at the time of my visit, the incumbent 
of the parish was the Rev. Burke Lewis, long 
since deceased. L. (Royal Dublin Society.) 

Books carriep To Cuurcu 1n A Wuitre Narp- 
KIN BY Femaces (3 S. ii. 100.) — The Rev. S. 
F. Cri SWELL asks (in the “ Notices to Correspon- 
dents”) for references to this custom. In A.p. 447, 
it was forbidden in the Western Church to women 
to receive the Sacrament with the bare hand, and 
they were obliged to provide themselves with white 
linen cloths to receive the same with. Vide Battley’s 
Eccles, Digest., p. 37. James KNOWLES 

The following may assist in deciding whether 
the custom be local, sacramental, or merely for 
ornament and vanity. 

In the picture gallery of the International Ex- 
hibition, Swedish sc hool, are these two pictures :— 
“ Nordenburg, B 
bration of the Lord's 


National 


Supper in a 
Gallery, Chris- 


“1380. The Cel 
Swedish Country 
tiania.” 


Unburch, . «+ 


* Toddington. | 
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Here a little girl, with white handkerchief 
} 7 h) 


round her book, assists in leading an old or blind 





man to Communion. 
“ Ji eri, Johan Fredr 
“1589. Girl of the Parish of Ruttvik, Dalecarlia, 
going to Church. . . . —— Be » sq.” 
his girl is grown up, and has a peacock's 


feather stuck in her book, which is wrapped in a 

white handkerchief with a red stripe near its 

edge. S. FF. Creswenn. 
rhe School, Durham. 

“To corron To” (3"' S. ii. 10, 75.) —The dis- 
cussion of this phrase suggests to me that the 
Glossaries (such, at least, as I have at hand,) do 
not recognise the phrase, “ to cotton on, or of,” in 
the sense of recovering from “You'll 
cotton on it,” was a very familiar phrase in my 
native district, Rut and I dare say is so 
still. This sense is akin to that of “ prospering,” 
or “succeeding.” which is illustrated by Mr. 
Wright in his Glossary. S. C. 

Great Scientiric Teacuer (3 S. ii. 104, 
138.)—Your correspondent confirms my opinion, 
that Professor Mansel (Aids to Faith, p. 37,) re- 
fers to Comte. But I am at a loss to understand 
what title Comte has to the above designation of 
a “ Great Scientific Teacher.” After an attentive 
perusal of his works, I can find no evidence of 
great scientific attainments, nor does he make any 
profession except that of philosophy, which in 
France is equivalent to metaphysics and mental 
philosophy. It is true he has for the purposes of 
his system, surveyed all the depar i 
ductive science.” 





a «disease. 


- , 
iand ; 


tments of “ in- 
Ilis merit consists, like that of 
Aristotle and Bacon, in an attempt to withdraw 
philosophy from loose generalities in the abstract 
to positive facts in the concrete. The philoso- 
phical schools which be attacks are the German 
and Scotch; where words, ill-defined and obscure, 
form the materiel of thought, instead of objective 
phenomena as the materiel of subjective reflection. 
Apart from the infidelity of Comte, which is 
doubtless most objectionable, the inference which 
I deduce from his criticism on astronomy, is, that 
he supposes he has discovered &uapriuara, errors, 
in the physical world—a counterpart to duaprh- 
wara, sins, in the moral world. His supposition is, 
however, erroneous; and it me to 
arise from his observing that the astronomical 
phenomena do not coincide with calculation. 
This is a hysteron-proteron, for the error is not in 
the phenomena, but in the calculus, which mea- 
sures the phanomena ; and which, however nearly 
it may approximate to the truth, is not absolutely 
exact; and, also, in the omission of equations of 
disturbing causes as yet undiscovered or unas- 
certained. tithe 


appears to 


Had Comte devoted a of the 
time bestowed by Newton to theoretical and prac- 
tical astronomy, he would probably have been as 
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Imit that the advance in astronomic 
red with “th 


ready to ¢ 
knowle le 
immense ocean of truth which extended itself yp. 
explored before him” (Life of Newton, L. U.K, 
p- 37); and that, whatever merit attaches to th 
pioneers in astronomy, the “heavens still de. 
clare the glory of God.” The admission by Comte: 
of phrenology amongst the sciences is proof, | 
think, of his imperfect appreciation of the term 
science, and of his defect of logical acumen. 
nx 
Whether he “is Auguste Comte,” remains 
Mr. Lewes’s book, from which 
one sentence” is quoted by S. F., is an original 
digest, or mere apercu, of M. Comte’s bulky work, 
which is in several volumes octavo. J.P, 
Dr. Jounson on Punnina (3™ §S. i. 371, 498; 
ii. 30, 72.) —I do not believe that the remark in 
question was ever made by Dr. Johnson. The 
only allusion to punning which I find in Boswell 





was very limited, comp 





to be proved. 
“ 








is as follows : — 
“ Talking of puns, Johnson, who had a great contempt 
for that specics of wit, deigned to allow that there was 


; 1 


i pun in Denagiana, I think on the word 


one 





e de Bourdonne, Chanoinesse de Remirer 

venoit d’entendre un discours plein de feu et d’esprit, 
mais fort peu solide, et tres irregulier. Une de 
qui ¥ prenoit intéret pour l’orateur, lui dit en sortant 








Ses alnies, 











* ich bien, Madame, que vous semble-t-il de ce que v1 
venez d’entendre? Qu’il a d’esprit?’ ‘Il y tant,’ rey 
dit Madame de B mne, ‘que je n’y ai pas vil 


al 
Lilo) = 


(M nagiana, tome il. p 64, Amsterd., 
Boswell’s Johnson, vol. ii. p. 156, Ingram’s edit. 





I remember, many years ago, reading an anee- 
dote of Johnson's dislike to punning, and his 
witty rejoinder to an observation of Boswell’s 
thereupon ; but as “N. & Q.” had then no exist- 
ence, 1 did not “ make a note on,” and the source 
of the anecdote has passed away from my memory. 
The story was told in the following way : — 

“ Sir,” said Johnson, “I hate a pun. A man 
who would perpetrate a pun, would have little 
hesitation in picking a pocket.” Upon this, Bos 
well hinted that his “illustrious” friend's dislik 
to this species of small wit might arise from his 
inability to play upon words. “Sir,” roared 
Johnson, “ if I were punish-ed for every pun I 
shed, there would not be left a puny shed of my 
punnish head.” Joun Pavin Puauirs. 

Haverfordwest. 

Witp Carrie (3' S. ii. 48.) — Your corre- 
spondent Wm. Donson is right in his conjecture 
with regard to the wild ox being still found at 
Chartley Castle. The park of Chartley was sepa- 
rated in the thirteenth century by William de 
Ferrariis from Needwood Forest. The whole o 
the enclosur e, about 1,000 acres, remains even now 
almost in its primitive state ; and therein roams 
at leisure a herd of wild oxen, which retain their 
original characteristics like those at Chillingham 
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The red deer (C. elaphus) is also preserved there. 
A remnant doubtless, like the former, of the 
cient stock - of Needwood Forest. W.I. 8S. H. 
Bisnops iN Wartine (2™ S, vii. 359; 35" 5. ii. 
138. — is true that the question has not been 

unswered, and T rather think because refl 
nersons see 2 difficult ty. Will your corr¢ sp mdent 
J. A. Px. be so kis id as to give his, or any autho- 
rity, for broadly saying that “all bishops” as 
such, take precedence of barons of the realm ? 
Bishops having a seat in the House of Lords, and 
summoned thereto by writ, have, as Spiritual 
Lords of Parliament, a precedence over barons by 
virtue of a special Act of Parliament, 31 Hen. V II. 
If all bishops have the precedence, of 
colonial and all other bishops must be included ; 
sishop of Sodor and Man any 
“lence, except to be included in the 
ral assertion that all bi — have pre edence 
of barons ? = Prelates of Gloucester, Bristol, 
Peter! borough, Oxford, and Chester, sit by virtue 

rected to them to sit in 
Lords, and therefore 
31 Hen. VILLI. 

The Irish bishops sit in the House of Lords, in 
rotation, in pursuance of the provisions of the Act 
f Union, and are in the same position as Jrish 
and Scotch represer tative peers. "Lhe Scotch peers 
have no Parliamentary recognition. 

Upon what authority does the 
that a bishop is a Spiritual peer, 
aseat in the House of Lords or not ? 

long neglected Query is by 


The answer to the 
satisfactory to the Querist I should 


cting 






course 


but what gives the 





gen 








wus di 











assertion rest, 
whether he has 


no means 


ey: deci} 





The prefix of “ Lord” 
by your correspondent to a bishop, whether he 
has a seat in the pe of Lords or not; but that 
attribute in cases of onial bishops may require 
confirmation, 


London (Bloon ufie ld) re 











signe : his prelacy, he was 





only styled * Bishop Bloomfield.” J. R. 
Weerinc amMone tus Ancients (3™ S. i. 
132.)—W. B. J., adverting to “the abundant 


weeping among the ancients,” observes: “ Tears 
of modern heroes are scarcely ever described by 
poets, or recorded by historians.” Is not this an 
everstatement of the difference between the an- 
cents and moderns? My impression is, that 
ibundant weeping by men has disappeared not 
from all modern, but only from quite recent 
literature. It is prevalent up to the 
Shakspeare inclusive; pr evalent, not to say uni- 
versal, in books of all kinds and countries. The 

ngularity, as compared with recent manners and 
literature has long stru ck me. W. M. Rossertt. 
— Paintina or rae Rerormers (3" S. ii. 

87.)—I have one half of a curio is but coarse en- 
graving, which has no doubt been taken from 


the House of 
included by the Act of 


I ations » that when the Bis shop of 


time of 
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such a painting as that described by your corre- 
sponds nt Il. C. F. (Ilerts). It contains only seven 
the fourteen portraits, namely, Luther, Zuingle, 


0 

Knox, Melanethon, Zaneh, Bullinger, and Huss; 
with a cardinal, bull, and pope below. On the 
table we read: “The candle is lighted.” And 


” Ona 


%, is— 


“We eannot blow. 
part of the engravin; 


lower dow 
label in the upper 








“ Maugre all Romish, Hellish, Spanish Spight, 
Trath’s Candle faire shall allways burne most bright. 
It is not unlikely that HI. C. 

mentioned in some list of engravings, 

led to the paint r of his pictu 


F. may find it 
and thus be 
M. D. 





Catamaran (3S, ii. 159.) —The “catamaran ” 
of Madras beach is made of three pieces of timber 
tacked together. ‘This frail craft is only used 
for conveying a “chit” or letter, though often 
they also carry fruit, and even sucking-pigs and 
live birds (quail I have often seen), as a veuture, 
for sale on board vessels anchoring in the roads. 
They seldom carry more than two men, and these 
are clad in the scantiest possible manner, viz. 
with a fig leaf! (of cloth) and a conical hat, in 
which they put the letters confided to their care. 
They go to and fro through the tremendous never- 
subsiding surf in almost any weather. The “ gatta 
marina” alludes to the many lives of a cat, and 
not to “ puss” herself taking to the water. 


A. LL. 


Poniticat Corovrs (3™ S. ii. 136.) — Acting 
upon the hint of A. F. B., I enclose an extract 
showing the political colours of the borough of 
Preston : — 
iat the use of flags, | rs, } arty-coloured 
ril f other such fave forbidden at elections, 
it may not ‘be amiss t »p ese on record the colours adopted 
by the different parties in times gone by, when expendi- 
ture on such exciting items was so large, t being next to the 


















cost of * n houses,’ the heaviest charge a candidate had 
to pay. Tory party sported l avout of dark blue, the 
partisans of the house of Stan! ey [ Whig] orange, and the 
Independent Liberal party, gree: When fl was a can- 
didate, his friends : 1dopted red as their colour.” History 
of the Parliamentary Representation of P1 2, by William 
Dobson. 


PRESTONIENSIS. 


Toaps tn Rocks (3" §. ii. 58.) —I saw a week 
or two since in the International Exhibition a 
large block of coal containing a hole into which 
aman might thrust his fingers, and from which 
the toad spoken of in your pages is said to have 
been taken. As I was not able to discover the 
corresponding surface, it was impossible to see 
whether the orifice was completely closed, or whe- 
ther it was a mere fissure into which the toad 
(having some way got into the mine) had crept. 
| ‘The animal itself was exhibited in a bottle. To 

me it looked like a starved and diseased frog more 
There must be scores of scientific 


than a toad. 
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naturalists in London quite able to pronounce 
upon its species, if it be still living. P, ee 


Inscription At Trvors (2% S. xii. 521.) 
‘TIRURTINA MANLII VOPISCI. 
“ Cernere facundi Tibur glaciale Vopisci 
Si quis, et inserto geminos Aniene penates, 
Aut potuit socie commercia noscere ripx, 
Certantesque sibi dominum defendere villas ; 
Illum nec calido latravit Sirius astro, 
Nec gravis aspexit Nemees frondentis alumnus ; 
Talis hiems tectis, frangunt sic improba solem 
Frigora, Piseoque domus non zestuat anno.” 
Statii Syle. L. i. Ec. iii. 
Amiens. 
FirzHopkIns. 
Destruction or Seputcurat Monuments (3" 
S. i. 17, 119, 218.) — The following instance oc- 
curs in a common, though little known book : — 


“A few years ago I was in Ireland. One of the me- 
morable scenes which were visited by me on that occa- 
sion, was a spot interspersed with ruins, called the Seven 
Churches, in the county of Wicklow. It is a vale, en- 
closed on every side with rocks and hanging woods, and 
seems entirely cut off from the rest of the world. At the 
further end (for it is accessible only in one point) is th« 
smooth expanse of a lake, and by climbing along a nar- 
row and irregular path which fringes the overhanging 
rock, you may arrive, at the hazard every moment of 


being precipitated into the water below, at St. Cavan’s | 


Bed, an excavation in the rock, with a couch, or seat, 
running the whole length of the cave, where the saint 
was accustomed to sleep, and which has the virtue, if 
resorted to by a pregnant woman on the anniversary of 
the saint, of securing ber a safe and easy delivery. The 





ruins at the nearer end of the valley, instead of seven, | 


appear to have belonged to thirteen or fourteen inde- 
pendent buildings. As you enter the valley, they are on 
your left hand. When I was there, the unoccupied space 
on the right was covered with a small camp. I conversed 
with the officers, and found that they had taken up most 
of the flat gravestones with which the valley abounded, 
to make a pavement in front of the principal tents. They 
complained that the superstitious vulgar were offended 
with this proceeding of theirs as a sacrilege, and I own 
that my feelings were nearly in unison with those of the 
superstitious vulgar. I did not stay, nor had I sufficient 
practice in this species of decyphering, to make out the 
half-effaced inscriptions on these stones, which were 
doubtless of extraordin ary intiquity.” — Lssay on Sepul- 
chres, by William Godwin, 1809, p. 44. . 
GRIME. 


Tue Earta a Livine Creature (3"S. ii. 125.) 
The great astrologer and astronomer Kepler (born 
1571, died 1630), actually and literally professed 
to believe that the earth was an enormous living 
animal, and he has enumerated the analogies he 
recognised between its habits, and those of men 
and other animals, of which the following are ex- 
amples : — 





“The earth sometimes appears lazy and obstinate, and 
at anothe r time (after important and long-continued 
configuration) she becomes exasperated, and gives way 
to her passion, even without the continuation of aspects 


For in fact the earth is not an animal like a dog, ready 





to become angry, and so much the more furious when jp. 
censed,.” 

“If any one, who has climbed the peaks of the highes 
mountains, throw a stone down their very deep clefts, 
a sound is heard from them; or if he throw it into on 
of the mountain lakes, which beyond doubt are bottom. 
less, a storm will immediately arise, just as when yoy 
thrust a straw into the ear or nose of a ticklish animal, 
it shakes its head, or runs shuddering away. What s 
like breathing, especially of those fish who draw water 
into their mouths, and spout it out again through their 
gills, as that wonderful tide! For, although it is so re. 
gulated according to the course of the moon, that, in the 
preface to my Commentaries on Mars, 1 have mentioned 
it as probable that the waters are attracted by the moon 
as iron is by the loadstone; yet, if any one uphold that 
the earth regulates its breathing according to the motion 
of the sun and moon, as animals have daily and nightly 
alternations of sleep and waking, I shall not think his 
philosophy unworthy of being listened to; especially if 
any flexible parts should be discovered in the depths of 
the earth to supply the functions of lungs or gills.” — 
Harmonice Mundi, lib. iv. Lincii, 1619. See Life of 
Kepler (L.\U. K.), p. 40, and list of his published works, 

T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Cuurcu usED By CHURCHMEN AND Roman (Ca- 
rHotics (3 S. i. 427.)—In the north-east corner 
of Lancashire, not very far from Clitheroe, is a little 
village called Mitton. In its church an old Roman 
Catholic family, the Sherburnes of Stoneyhurst, 
anciently worshipped ; and, it is said, in some way 
enlarged the church for their own convenience. 
When Stoneyhurst Hall became Stoneyhurst Col- 
lege, the new occupants laid claim to that portion 
of the church built by the Sherburnes, and, as 
my informant saith, altercations sometimes ran 
very high. The account, as I give it you, came 


from the sexton. J. E.8. 


Neparitic Stone (3 §S. ii. 28.) — With refer- 
ence to the inquiry respecting the above, perhaps 
the following may be interesting :— Fenton, in his 
History of Pembrokeshire, speaking of a small 
stone hatchet which had been discovered, says, 
“Tt was most likely worn as an amulet or orna- 
ment, being composed of a species of marble or 
inferior gem, known by the name of Lapis Ne 
phriticus Germanorum, clouded with different 
colours,” &c. Ina foot note he says, “ This isa 
stone found in several parts of Germany, particu- 
larly Bohemia, but it abounds in South America. 
— Cf. Boot, De Gemmis. 

Some fine specimens of nephrite are the war 
hatchets of the New Zealanders. It is known 
also by the name of the Amazon Stone, and 13 
found on the banks of the Oronooko. J. B. RB. 


Cacue-cacue (3" S. ii. 149.) —It is odd that 
the reply to this query does not notice one of the 
most popular songs ever written,—* The Mistletoe 
Bough” of Thomas Haynes Bayly, which must be 
known by heart by many readers of “ N. & Q. 

Probably some of your readers can tell the 


at every nod; but more like a bull, or an elephant, slow | date of the first appearance of this song. My im- 
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pression is that it was since 1830, the date of 


Rogers's Italy; and that it is imitated from the 
Ginevra of that poem, noticed in the reply, with 
which it is substantially identical. 

Rogers, in his notes, mentions that the legend 
js attributed to some English houses, as Bayly has 
done. LYTTELTON. 


Marauper (3" §. ii. 105.) — On the road (the 
old carriage road, not the railway) from Achen to 
Cologne, not very many miles from Achen, is an 
extensive wood ; in that wood will be found a fine 
old chateau, called Merode. It was formerly quite 
concealed from the road by the thick wood, or, 
perhaps, more correctly speaking, forest. It had 
the reputation of possessing a brigand for its 
owner. The persons who made expeditions with 
the owner from this chateau were called Meroders, 
and were I was there many years 
ago. I’, Firz Henry. 


marauders. 


Worps perivep From Prorer Names (3° S. 
ii, 139.) We contribute the following list of such 
words : — Macintosh, Bluchers, Wellingtons, Al- 
berts, M‘Adam (stone), Minié (rifle), Guillotine, 
“Sally Lunns,” Tontine, “ Bobby” and “ Peeler” 
(slang for a policeman), Devonport, Derrick (for 
raising sunken ships), Isabelle (colour), Philippics, 
Jeremiade, Algebra, Spencer, Sandwich, Van- 
dalism, Bayonet, Morocco. A. H. G. Doran. 

Folkestone. 


Roop Lorts (3'4 S. ii. 126.) —Remains of these 
screens or galleries may still be seen in many 
churches in England; they have a projecting top, 
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|} mains of a rood loft now in existence. 


177 





quiry into their history. We will take the county 
of Devonshire, which is very rich in screen work, 
and presents an ample field for study of this kind. 
Remains of these lofts will be found in Burles- 
combe church, as also Ashton, Bridford, Dowland, 
West Oswell, Manaton, and others. I should be 
glad if any of your correspondents would inform 
me whether the church at Clayhanger has any re- 
Also, if 


| some one would furnish a description and probable 


divide the nave from the chancel, were made for | 


the reception of images, and are socalled from the 
rood or cross which stood in front looking towards 
the nave. Their introduction into England was 
probably in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, or coeval with the rise of the decorated Eng- 
lish, and it is to this period in ecclesiastical 
architecture that we must look for them ; the pre- 
cise date, however, is uncertain. 

In Beverley minster we find remains of a rood 
loft behind the wooden screen of more recent 
date; this rood loft we at once recognise as be- 
longing to the decorated style, though the general 
feature of the edifice is early English, with some 
decorated and perpendicular additions. In the 
remains of this rood loft we have all the delicate 
ornament, flowing tracery, and intricate workman- 
ship of the decorated period; or, to speak more 
exactly, of a few years later than that style is ge- 
nerally supposed to extend, commonly known as 
the later decorated. The careful study of these 
Temains will assist W. H. H. to fix a more exact 
date to the introduction of rood lofts than I have 
done, I will now mention the names of certain 
churches which have remains of rood lofts ; they 


Will, perhaps, be useful to W. H. H. in his in- 





date of the one at Manaton. 

In a manuscript by Roger Martin, Esq., of 
Melford Place, about the state of the church of 
the Holy Trinity, Melford, Suffolk, is the follow- 


ing :— 


“ Memorand. — There was a fair Rood Loft, with th: 
Rood, Mary and John, of every side, and with a fair pair 
of organs standing thereby; which Loft extended all the 
breadth of the Church, and on Good Friday a Priest, then 
standing by the Rood, sang The Passion. The 
thereof, towards the body of the church, in twelve par- 
titions in boards, was fair painted with the images of the 
twelve Apostles.” 


side 


This Roger Martin lived at the time of the Re- 
formation. 

Mobberly church, Cheshire, has remains of a 
rood loft; also, I believe, the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Ingham, Norfolk. 

J. Bowen Row anps. 


Tue Rr. Hon. Str Tuomas Seweut, Knr. 
(3'¢ S. ii. 157.) —I am inclined to think Mr. Foss 
will find the above learned gentleman was sua 
fortune faber, and chiefly owed his advancement 
to unwearied assiduity, good talents, and respect- 
ability of character. He came into possession of a 
considerable estate at Stanstead Montfichet, Essex, 
which had belonged to ‘Thomas Heath, Esq., and 
Sir Thomas’s son and heir was named after Mr. 
Heath — Thomas Bailey Heath Sewell. The latter 
became a Lieut.-Col. of the Surrey Light Dra- 
goons, Fencibles, an important arme of our British 
troops in 1794 (see “ N. & Q.” 2"¢ S. v. 155). 
The Stanstead property, I believe, came into the 
family by Sir Thomas's marriage. In 1761 Sir 
Thomas bought a manor at Chobham, in Surrey, 
and lands at Chertsey, but dying intestate the 
whole devolved upon the Licut.-Colonel ; which, 
with other particulars, will be found in the con- 
tinuation of Manning's Surrey, by Bray, vol. iii. 
pp. 196, 201, and 224. z. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have, by going 
through Manning’s Surrey, discovered a pedigree 
of the Heaths, at vol. i. p. 498, which accounts for 
the Stanstead Montfichet property, and Sir Tho- 
mas’s connection with the Heaths, and Baileys 
also. The references to the Heaths in Manning, 
and particularly in Bray’s continuation, are very 
numerous. 
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Sreecu or Member ror Opium (2 S. x. 293.) 
The satirical poem, h of the Member Si r 
a printed in your 10th vol. 2S, is not by 
Mr. JJ. Sayers, as stated by the correspondent, but 

y Miss Catherine Fanshawe, the 
riddle of the “ Letter Ii 


Spe ec 


’ 
same lady Ww hose 


” was at one time attri- 


buted to Lord Byron, and even printed in some of 


the earlier editions of his poems. After the ap- 
pearance of the Speech in the Morning Post it was 
printed (by Roake and Varty) for private circula- 
tion. W. M. M. 
Dr. Parr’s Vernacurar Sermon (3"¢ S. ii. 
148.) — Vernacular, in Latin, has two meanings, 
the popular one of provincial or home-bred, and as 
applied to Dr. Parr’s manners antl speech suffi- 
ciently appropriate ; and also the less familiar one 
of rude, petulant, scoffing, equally characteristic ; 
and the term had special severity to a man of such 
qualities, who preached on education. (Tac. Hist. 
u. Ixxxviii. 2; Mart. x. iii. 1.) In modern Latin 
vernaculus means a home-born slave. n'y 


Tur Fervure (3"¢ 150.) —I am told that a 
ferrel (ferula) was in use some forty or fifty years 
ago in the school at Howsgill, near Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire; and it is not improbable that it may 
still exist there, as well as an example of the an- 
cient “ scrapple,” or two-leaved wooden hornbook. 
Both are worth inquiring for by any one resident 
in the neighbourhood. 

The ferrel at Howgill is described to me as 
being wood, shaped like a battledore; and 
wooden battledores, with the alphabet impressed 
upon them (hence the old phrase, “ to knew ‘A B 
from a battledore”), were sold at the lower class 
toy-shops within my own recollection. I learned 
my letters from a battledore ; but this was a paper 
hornbook bearing the name, and [I still preserve 
one as a curious relic. A work on the right use 
of the pronouns thee, thou, and you, by George 
Fox, the Quaker, is also called The Battledore. 

The common seals of the Grammar Schools of 
Tewkesbury and Camberwell display a formidable 
battledore in the hands of the master; and as I 
find nothing but wands and birch-rods on other 
grammar-school seals, I conclude that the battle- 
dore is the veritable ferula, minus the A, B, C 

[ enclose an impression of the Tewkesbury 
Grammar School seal, in which, whilst the master 
wields the battledore, the birch stands up in a 
threatening position in the background. M. D. 


Form or Petition (1*S. vii. 596; 3° S. ii. 
113, 148.) — The question is, what does et cetera 
mean after the words “and your petitioners shall 
ever pray 
have been already mentioned; but the most an- 
cient is that of our Acts of Parliament, which are 
still in the form of petition, although this prayer 
is not now attached to them, because they have 
the Royal Assent. (Ruff. Pref. xv., Rot. Parl. 


ot 
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| at fault. 


”? Several comparatively modern forms | 





2 Hen. V. No. 22.) The Parliament Rolls shoy 
that prior to Henry VI. the et cetera, as used by 
the louse of Commons, meant “ for God's sake 
an act of charity [alms ?]”"— Vos povers 
communes priei tet supple nt, pur Dieu et en oevre 

charité. The House of Commons, in the reign 
of Richard IT., was so well practised in the virtue 
of humility, that th y even prayed for the assist. 
ance of the Lords to instruct them in their duty, 
“on account of the arduousness of their charge, 
and the feebleness of their own powers and under. 












and us 


standings,” — pur l'arduite de lour charge, et k 
Seeblesce de lour poiars et sens. (Hot. Parl, 
1 Ric. IT. No. 4; Christian’s Blackstone, i. 181, n.) 
T. J. Bucktoy, 

Lichfield. 
ANALOGY BETWEEN CoLours AND Musicar 


Sounps (3 S. ii. 36, 79.) — The extract quoted 
by Mr. Mackenziz Watcorr from the Introdue- 
tion to the English translation of Durand 
tly given, but the learned editors ar 
Haydn had no theory whatever as to th 
analogy between colours and musical sounds 
The probability is that he had never given the 
matter a single thought. The editors in question 
have referred to a book called The Lives of Hayd 
and Mozart, translated from the French of L.A. 
Bombet, with Notes by the Author of the Sacred 
Melodies, 1818. On p. 255, Mr. Gardiner, the 
author of The Musie of Nature, who edited this 
work, appends a note upon the subject of sounds 
and colours, and refers to Ilayda’s music by way 
of illustration. After ascribing to each instrument 
used in the orchestra a particular colour, he goes 
on to say, — 
“The sinfonia in ‘ The Creation,’ which represents 


is, ism i 


doubt correc 


the 








rising of the sun, is an exemplification of this theory. In 
the commencement of this piece our attention is attracted 
by a soft streaming note from the violins, which is scarcely 


discernible, till the issue 
second violin, diverge 
which is gradually imparted a gr 
the violas and violoncellos steal in with expand 


rays of sound which 
into the chord of 
eater fulne 


from the 
the second, t 





s of cok 





mony. At the fifth bar the oboes begin to shed the 
yellow lustre, while the flute silvers the mantling ray 
the violin. As the notes continue asc coiien to the highes 


point of brightness, the orange, the scarlet, and the pur 
ple, unite in the increasing splendour; and the glorious 
orb at length appears, refulgent with all the bright 
beams of harmony.” 








2. 


The analogy drawn by Mr. Gardiner is some 


what fanciful, but I am hardly prepared to reject 
the theory altogether. Sir Isaac Newton, it 5 
we ‘i, known, supposed the impulse upon the nerves 
the eye, produced by colours, to be similar in 
tind or degree to that produced upon the ear by 
sounds. If so, the i impression upon the sensorium), 
or seat of sensation in the brain, would probably 
be the same. L 
Louis Bertrand Castel, a learned Jesuit o 
Montpellier, whose Physical System ranks among 
the best philosophical works of the early part 4 
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and whos Optics of Colours is still 
steemed, studied vision a1 i the nature of colom 
ss blended or contrasted with each other, till his 
imagination getting the better of his ur nd- 
he fanci l ; ntif ly arranged 
1} ‘ 
ical tl Infatuat 
lea, be i wi called 10 f pSt- 
i, Ww v a I th lot | i- 
ud of + plac ’ lark room 
t] . ! 4} n 7 t 
aANeS h } vel ( { L wi | he mi, 
ime 8 ( 1 V ) UD 1] 1 
, pro i 3 t itht which his 
ney assil l tot imp n made on tl 
ar m nd h } iment 
was publicly ex d in Lor 1, in 1757 ip- 
ars Vy } 3 1, ent tle ] 
Erplanat O Harpsichord, upon sh 
P. I ) l for S. Hooper, & 
1757 DWARD Vr VIM! ULT 
HerportsATION NEAR Lonvon (3° S 145.) 
I car I 9 with spondent Am- 
BULATO wh laments how much the Fl 
» vicinity of London s been circumscribed 
diode ittendant 1 its increased | . 
at rl rreat ing r the botanist in 
Middlesex | 1} ups, is still within 
thr four 1 3 Uxbridge, about equidistan 
between tl tickmansworth, at Hare- 
field, where the ground offers much variety, and 
is in part moorish. A very intelligent anist, 
Mr 31 Ck ] TY ig ) 3 1737, pi iblisl ied a 
complete he l hat 1 zhbourhoo d.* Ihave 
1 ted, and l i of a few of the indi- 
ous plat f t altogether rare, a 
not commonly met with, and have added th 
lasses to which they belong, and given the mo- 


nomenclature in the few instances in 








might be thought desirable : — 
ASS if. I 1 } 
v.8 1 LT y orida, 
I n i lifoliui 
Sambu I 
Parna ’ is 
Dr ry tund hia 
Vi. I aria Mel S 
A ala 
X. Sa 1 ot 1 
XIIL. A ilga 
XIV. Mentha Pulegium. 
I rea | m i 
XV. Dentar a bifera 
( ne amura 
XVII. Lath Nissolia | 
XIX. Corvi ia Heleniu } 
XX. Orchis militaris j 
Ophrvs mucifera 
Uphrys apifera | 


x asciculus Plantarum circa Harefield sponte Nascen 


t, 1737, Sy 
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There is another locality south of Uxbridge 

ur miles (Harmondsworth), where the 

botanist may find some specimens, which may pro- 
bably up » his paying it a visit. 

ITerearius. 

Diamonp Dust (3™ S. i. 486; ii. 159.) — Your 

rey pondent on this +e ms has evidently 

hoaxed. In reply A. A., I would say— 

Ls ae equally at variance with the laws of 

hysies a physiology, that “diamond dust” 

should ble to penetrate the intestines. That 

if it did penetrate, it would do no harm as a me- 

hanical irritant 3. That, according to all ex- 


d any one may prove it by swallowing 

harcoal or burnt toast) carbon is 
itself inert, and incapable of 
forming any hurtful poisonous compound within 
the intestines, or even within the body. And, 
. that, of all forms of carbon, the diamond 
most r chemical In fact, the Middle 
Ace fabl of equal credence with that which 
ibute a he-goat’s blood the power of dis- 
i amond Bens. Easy, M.D. 


LUTHER 171, 218.) — 
the four infallible rules for detecting evil 


px icnt (an 
l of « 


spoonfi 


innocuous in and 


} 
yen 


(0 ». i. 





ts di 1 as angels of light, are those laid 
n by Men 
1. Though the demon assume the form of the 
m acred personages, he has always some de- 
formity, such as horns or tail, which may be seen 


by those who examine him closely. 

2. An evil spirit makes the person to whom he 
pp oyous at the beginning of the visit, and 
A good spirit, the contrary. 
spirit evil things, and 
art. A good spirit, the contrary. 
The first rule is of easy application. Othello 
ok down towards his feet,—but that’s 
the second is useless till the visit is over ; 


] ive him sad. 
> il 


An evi suggests 
I 


the third is rather indefinite. I think the fourth 
is best in the original Latin ; 
Quod si ille cui apparet, responde rit ei aliquo 


rbo sordido,'in sui dedecus et opprobrium prolato, subito 





lispars habetur in predictis chronicis*, ubi legitur 
um B. Franciscus vellet liberare Fratrem Ruffinum ab 
illa diabolica contationt inter alia illi dixit: ‘Ut vere 
scias cognoscere, quod ille, qui tibi apparet in forma 


crucifixi, non est Christus, sed diabolus, cum tibi appa- 
dicendo Ego sum Christus, respondeas illi, Aperi 0s 
tuum, et implebo illud stercore.’ Quod cum fecisset Frater 
Ruffinus, indignatus demon cum maximo tumultu inde 
recessit, dirumpendo lapides et rupes illius montis Sa- 
basii, ubi in hodiernum diem, ut fertur, videtur 
lla magna ruina a demone illo facta.”—Fustis Demonum, 
auctore Hieronymo Mengo. Lugduni, 1615, t. iii. p. 18. 


he prince of darkness is a gentleman ! ” 
FirzHorKins. 


ruerit, 


usque 








Fontainebleau 


Ordinis B. Francisci 


Chron 





180 NOTES 


3.)— You state truly in your 
chs it two editions of the tragedy 
published by Mrs. Wilmot in 
1815. It would be as well to add that the same 
drama is found, with some alterations, in the col- 
lected Dramas, Translations, and Occasional Poems 
of Barbarina Lady Dacre (which was Mrs. Wil- 
mot’s subsequent name), 2 vols. Murray, 1831. 
Not published. S. 


Anatouan Fork Lore (3 S. ii. 123.) —A 
little friend, to whom I rattled off “ Little Pepper- 
corn,” says “That is the Spider and the Flea,” and 
turns up her favourite Grimm (D. Bogue, 1857, 
p. 54.) The resemblance is certainly very great ; 
the German version, in making the rush of the 
streamlet to carry off all the interlocutors with it, 
being however much more complete in the cata- 
strophe. Q. Q. 


Narporeon’s Escare rrom Exsa (3™ §. ii. 130.) 
Does the quotation from Pozzo di Borgo bear out 
the remark to support which it is cited, or is there 
not a slight misprint in one or other of them ? 

Q.Q. 


Ina (3° S. i. 23 
reply to E. H. A. 


called Jna were 


Hliscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Charles V. Re- 
by Baron 
Academy of 


7" 
eral 


The Autobiography of the Empe ror 
cently discovered in the Portuquese Language 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, Member of the Royal 
Belgium. The English Translation by Lee 
Simpson, JZ.R.S.L. (Longman.) 

We have here one of the most interesting historical 
documents ever given to the world. <A narrative 
having been concealed for three centuries, in the first in- 
stance, it may be presumed for political reasons, and 
afterwards probably by accident, has, by the zeal and 
perseverance of some Belgian Men of Letters, at length 
been brought to light. ‘On June 14, 1550, the Emperor 
Charles V. embarked at Cologne on his way to Mayence. 
He reached Mayence five days afterwards, and on the 
leisure of that navigation the Emperor undertook to write 
his journeys and expeditions from the year 1515 up to 
that time. At Augsburg Charles V. cloistered himself 
with Van Male, to dictate to him four hours consecu- 
tively, and it was here that he completed the work 
which extended from 1516 to the month'of September, 
1548. When in 1552 Charles was compelled precipitately 
to leave Inspruck during the night, that he might not 
fall into the hands of his enemies, he was concerned 
about the fate of his Memoirs, in which he had explained 
the secrets of his policy, and judged the faults of the 
Protestant Princes of Germany; and the Narrative 
tated by Charles V. to Van Male was remitted to the 
young Prince of Spain. The original MS. was in exist- 
ence in 1620, and may possibly still be preserved among 
the secret State Papers of Spain. For years have scho- 
lars regretted the loss of those Memoirs traced bv the 
hand of the most powerful of monarchs, and : 
the most profound political genius of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But though the original Memoirs have not yet 
been found, the researches of the Royal Ac : 
Belgium into the history of that Monarch 


nard 


which, 


lic- 


have been 
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perhaps of 


ulemy of 


| all Comm 


5. I. Ave. 30, ¢2 


by the dise overy, in the Imperial Library of 
‘ n of them into the Portuguese lag: 
guage, and thus the voice of that Prince whom the faith: 
ful Quijada called “ the greatest man that ever lived 
will live” is heard after three centuries of silence freg 
and unshackled by murmurs and contradictions. Of ¢hy 
value and importance of such a book, it were superfluons 
to utter one word. Historical students are under great 
obligations to the Baron Kerwyn de Lettenhove for pabe 
lishing it, and English students are especially indebted 
to Mr. Simpson for his careful translation of it. 
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t Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belo 
milies in Great Britain and Ireland, forming an Ex. 
tensive Ordinary of British Armorials. By John Ww. Pap 
worth, F.R.LBA. Part IX. 

The present Part, which is occupied with the artidg 
“Chevron,” completes the portions of the work issued fF 
the Subscriptions of 1860. We are sorry to learr thi 
the diminution in the number of the Subscribers, 
1s not been supplied by new names. The w 
is proceeding with great regularity; for although ap 
parently only down to the letter C, every other part@ 
the alphabet comprising coats having beasts or birds@ 
he first charge is already published: and Mr. Papworth 


to Fe 


eaths, I 


ti 
states, that four-fifths of heraldic charges are compos 
in the letters A to F inclusive. The continuation is int® 
printers’ hands; but can only be proceeded with in pre 
portion to the amount of subscriptions received, 


listory of Preston Guild: The Ordinances of Vure 
lds ‘Merci hant, the Custumal « f Preston, the Charters 
for mgh, the Inc orp rated Companies, Lists gf 
327, &c. By William Dobson and Jog 
(Dobson, Preston; Simpkin & Mas 


s is a most seasonable little book, and as good a& 
able. »“Pyreston Guild,” a municipal feste 
val, unique of its kind, is celebrated every twenty 
nd the Guild of 1862 commences on Monday, and 

last throuch the whole of next week. It comment 
under circumstances which are very dispiriting, for the 
operatives of Preston and all around are suffering fram 
want of employment; but that fact is used as a stimula 
to the ope ning arnival, for its proceeds are to be a 
to their relief. May those proceeds equal the expect 
tions of the promoters of the present Festival, and may 
sights and shows serve for awhile to divert the thoughts 
of those of the labouring classes who are witnesses 
them, from the gloomy prospect of the coming winlat 
Mr. Dobson and Mr. Harland have laboured most a 
cessfully both to tell us the history of past Guilds, and 
add to the enjoyment of the present. 
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am GALLOWAY, Ve have a pamph 


2nd 8. 


heen noticed it 


for * 
18 1,000" read 
" lines 8 and { fur “ more than’ 
: ‘ * © 


148, ¢ * at eighteen ’ rea 


nearly;” 
15 for * chap. ii 


“ Norges axp Quentes” is published at noon on Friday, and & a 
issued in Monruny Pants. The Subscription for Stampep Vorm 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the 
vearly Inonx) is lls. 4., which may be pa ‘A by Post Office 
favour of Messns. Bett anv Darpy, 186, Fier r Srreer, E.C.: to who 


NieaTions ron THe Eprron should he adidresse 








